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VELVO—The Wrinkle Remover and Tissue Builder 
MANDO —That Removes Superfluous Hair on the Face 
CREME ROYALE—The Complexion Beautifier 


Many other things too numerous to mention, but 
‘‘ Beauty Secrets” tells all about them, and can be had 
for the asking by addressing 


Mme. Josephine Le Fevre, Complexion Specialist, 
1208 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A ROMANCE OF HAWAII 
By ALEX. STEVENSON TWOMBLY, author of 

‘Hawaii and Its People.” 

A masterly depiction of the highest point reached 
by the Hawaiians under pagan influences, illustrated 
with photographic portraiture of actual scenes. 

430 pages, I2mo. $1.50. 


NATURE'S MIRACLES. 


By PRoFr. ELISHA GRAY, Ph. D. LL. D. 
Vol. 1. Earth, Air, Water. Vol. 2. Force, Heat, 
Light, Sound, Explosives. 
Popular, untechnical, fascinating. 

“*T have been fairly amazed at the penetration of 
your insight into all the subtle interconnections of 
the various sciences with each other.’”’ PROF. G. FRED- 
ERICK WRIGHT, author “ The Ice Age in America.” 

Decorated cloth, 60 cents net per volume. 
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Dr. THOMAS’ FULLER, BISHOP Jos. HALL, JOHN 
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AN EPIC OF THE WEST. 


The Girl at the Halfway House 


A Romance. By E. HouGH, author of ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy,” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A dramatic picture of a battle which has been compared to scenes in ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” opens 
the story. After this ‘“‘ Day of War,’’ there comes ‘‘ The Day of the Buffalo.’’ The reader follows the course 
of the hero and his friend, a picturesque old army veteran, to the frontier, then found on the Western plains. 
The third part of the story is called ‘* The Day of the Cattle,’’ and the fourth part of the story, “‘ The Day of 
the Plow.’’ While this story is a novel with a love motive, it is perhaps, most striking as a romance of the 
picturesque and dramatic days of early Western life. It shows the movement westward, and the free play of 
primitive forces in the opening of a new country. Nothing has been written on the opening of the West to 
excel this romance in epic quality, and its historic interest, as well as its freshness, vividness, and absorbing 
interest, should appeal to every American reader. 


Pine Knot 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By Wi1LL1am E. BARTON, author of 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The story is full of the atmosphere of the quaint mountain life with its wealth of amusing peculiarities, 
and it also has a historical value, since it pictures conditions attendant upon the anti-slavery movement and 
the days of the war. The interest of a treasure search runs through the tale, since the author hes adroitly 
utilized a mountain legend of a lost mine. ‘‘ Pine Knot” isa romance “racy of the soil’’ in a true sense, a 
story fresh, strong, and absorbing in its interest throughout. 


In Circling Camps 


A Romance of the American Civil War. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of ‘‘A Herald of the West,” “A 

Soldier of Manhattan,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Mr. Altsheler has an enviable reputation. His method is that of Fenimore Cooper. He tells a good 
strong, human story for its own sake and not for the sake of showing off his talent as a literary story-teller. 
He gives us some great battle pieces, notably Shiloh and Gettysburg. His admiration of the nobler qualities 
of ‘old friends turned foes’ is so hearty and so sincerely dramatic that we love and pity the terrible valor 


“A Hero in Homespun.”’ Illustrated. 


of both.”—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in Zhe New York Mail and Express. 


Familiar Fish 
Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By 
EUGENE McCaRTHY. With an introduction 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and numerous illus- 
trations. Uniform with “Familiar Trees,” 
‘*Pamiliar Flowers,’ etc., by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ By the best equipped writer in the country.” 


Bird Studies With a Camera 


With introductory chapters on the outfit and 
methods of a bird photographer. By FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,’ and “ Bird-Life.’’ Illustrated 
with over 100 photographs from nature by the 
author, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Insect Life 


JoHN HENRY Comstock, Professor of En- 
tomology in Cornell University. With many 
illustrations by Anna Botsford Comstock, mem- 
ber of the Society of American Wood Engravers. 
12mo, cloth, Library Edition, $2.50; Teachers’ and 
Students’ Edition, $1.50. 


NEW EDITION 


The Red Badge of Courage 


Episode of the American Civil War. By STEPHEN 
CRANE, author of *‘ The Little Regiment,” “ The 
Third Violet,’ ‘‘*‘ Maggie,’’ etc. New edition, 
with portrait and biographical sketch. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

This new edition of ‘‘ The Red Badge’”’ is issued in 
response to the general demand for an edition of this 
famous book which should present a memorial of 
the Jamented author in connection with the example 
of his work which has made the deepest impression. 


NEW EDITION 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby 


A Novel. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
author of ‘‘ The’ Farringdons,’’ “A Double 
Thread,” etc. With portrait and biographical 
and critical] sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


NEW TOWN AND COUNTRY 
NOVELS 


Each 1zmo cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Jay-Hawkers 


A Romance of Free Soil and Border Ruffian Days, 
By At-ELA E. ORPEN. 


Brown of Lost River 
A Ranch Story. By Mary E. STICKNEY. 


The Last Sentence 


By MAXWELL GRay. 

REVISED EDITIONS 
Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada 


Edition of 1coo. With numerous maps and illustra- 
tions. 16mo, flexible morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 
Part 1. Separate clcth edition, New England, 
Middle States and Canada,75 cents. Part II. Southern 
and Western states, 75 cents. 


Appletons’ Dictionary of New York 
and Vicinity 

An alphabetically arranged index to all places, soci- 

eties, institutions, amusements, etc. With maps 

of New York and vicinity, and illustrations. 
Cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. A Guide for Tourists 
and Sportsmen from Newfoundland to the 
Pacific. 12mo, flexible cloth, $1.co. 


A Novel. 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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he first impulse of any modest 
man is to refuse to write an 
autobiography. Hedoesn’t 
like to say things about 
himself. If he must be 
classified and set right before 
the public it is better that 
some one else should accept 
the responsibility for the job—prefer- 
‘ably a friend. Usually, the friend will 
say the things that the subject of the 
biography wants to have said, but 
doesn’t dare to say in his own name. 
Then some day he can write an esti- 
mate of the friend, and thus there will 
be two exploitations without any savor 
of advertisement. 

In the present instance I do not call 
to mind any friend who might be 
depended upon to treat the subject with 
seriousness, and, furthermore, as the 
editor’s request is that I shall tell 
something about myself, there are but 
two courses left open to me. Either 
I must respond promptly so as to 
insure publication at the earliest possi- 
ble moment or else I must decline, 
blushing figuratively. If I decline, I 
may be passing the opportunity of a 
lifetime. Never before have I been 
asked to write about myself. The 
chance may not come to me again. 
So, after momentary hesitation, I ac- 
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cept your courteous invitation. The 
information you desire follows here- 
with: 

I was born at Kentland, Indiana, on 
February 9, 1866. Kentland is eighty 
miles south of Chicago and only four 
miles from the Illinois State line, so 
that I came very near not being a 
Hoosier. My father was born at 
Lewes, Sussex, England, and came to 
this country when he was thirteen 
years old. My mother was born in 
Ohio. Both of my parents are living 
at Kentland and soon will celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary. 
Father is abanker. As long ago as 
1852 he managed a bank at Morocco, 
Indiana. At that time Morocco con- 
sisted of two houses and was many 
miles from a railroad. The name of 
the bank was The Bank of North 
America. If I have any sense of 
humor, it is inherited. 

The town of Kentland, which held 
me for seventeen years, is on the level 
prairie. It is in the great corn-belt 
overlapping from Illinois. Farming 
is the principal occupation and that is 
why I decided that I wanted to go 
away to school and improve my mind. 
In 1883 I entered the Freshman class 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Indiana, at that time a small and 
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struggling institution with a nebulous 
curriculum. Since then it has de- 
veloped into a first-class school of tech- 
nology. I selected the scientific 
eourse, not because I craved a knowl- 
edge of the sciences, but in order that 
I might dodge higher mathematics. 
By carefully weaving in and out of the 
optional courses I managed, also, to 
avoid the ancient and modern lan- 
guages. 

After finishing in 1887, I studied 
law for seven weeks and then hired 
out to a morning newspaper in La 
Fayette. It was a new Republican 
organ, begun in 1887 soas to havea long 
running start toward the campaign of 
1888. Before the nominations were 
made in 1888, the Morning News had 
passed away. I sat up with the paper 
the night it died and provided every 
line of copy that went into the alter- 
nating spaces between the plate mat- 
ter. 

Then I was man-of-all-work on an 
evening newspaper in La Fayette at a 
microscopic salary, part of which 
came in meal tickets. Hunger and 
the approach of cold weather drove 
me into the patent medicine business. 
I became ‘‘ department manager ”’ of 
a company which manufactured and 
sold proprietary drug articles. This 
was late in 1888. I remained with 
the patent medicine concern until 
June, 1890, writing advertisements, 
dictating correspondence and superin- 
tending the dispatch of large quanti- 
ties of mail matter. In odd moments 
I wrote for college publications. All 
the time I was determined to get back 
into the newspaper business. My 
friend and college-mate, John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, who has since grown to be 
a good illustrator, a clever cartoonist 
and a great war correspondent, was in 
Chicago learning to draw pictures for 
the A/crning News, now the Record. 
When I found myself ‘‘at liberty’’ to 
use the theatrical synonym for being 
on the street, he urged me to come to 
Chicago and I came. They put me 
on the city staff, and for several 
months I handled picayune assign- 
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ments and sat on the ‘‘dog watch” 
at night. Then I branched out into 
department reporting, playing under- 
study to almost every man on the 
staff. I did labor, politics, city hall 
—even society, under protest. My 
work sent me to Clan-na-gael picnics, 
Schutzenfests, strikes, inquests, police 
court trials, city council and county 
board meetings, charity balls, rallies, 
conventions and what not? After two 
years I was entrusted with out-of- 
town work—national conventions, 
railway horrors, championship prize- 
fights and the like. Then came the 
World’s Fair and an opportunity to do 
‘special work,’’ little stories having 
no news value but trying to touch off 
characteristic incidents at Jackson 
Park. By the time the fair ended, 
the paper had got into the special 
story habit, so it set aside two col- 
umns on the editorial page under the 
heading ‘‘ Stories of the Streets and 
of the Town.’’ McCutcheon and I 
were told off to keep this department 
going, so we climbed into the tread- 
mill and did our best. When the 
stories ran short and topics became 
rare picking, McCutcheon would en- 
large his pictures. We had a place 
in the paper next to Eugene Field’s 
inimitable column of ‘‘ Sharps and 
Flats,’’ so he helped to pull us into 
the attention of the public. 

In filling these two columns day 
after day, month in and month out, 
we avoided the effort to be funny or 
sensational. McCutcheon disdained 
the grotesque, comic-valentine effects. 
His simple but veracious little 
sketches saved many a mediocre 
story. We went to the police courts, 
public buildings, parks, theatres and 
other places of assemblage and re- 
ported what we saw. The stuff was 
not signed and there was no glory in 
the work, but the salary took an en- 
couraging lift now and then. In 1895 
McCutcheon and I went to Europe 
and were absent four months, sending 
a few letters home. The story de- 
partment was kept up by other mem- 
bers of the Record staff during our 
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absence. Early in 1896 we ran a few 
sketches concerning a slangy young 
man named Artie Blanchard. Herbert 
S. Stone, the Chicago publisher, sug- 
gested that these sketches might be 
put into a little book, so ‘‘ Artie’’ 
came out and had a kindly reception. 
We continued the daily grind and in 
1897 brought out ‘‘ Pink Marsh,’’ a 
series of sketches in the dialect of 
the northern city negro. This book 
proved to be hard reading on account 
of the wonderful dialect and as 
‘Pink’? is not a lovable character 
and does not appeal to women. the 
demand has never been very large. 

In December, 1897, McCutcheon 
started on a trip around the world and 
happened into Hong Kong just in 
time to join Dewey’s fleet and be 
present at the battle of Manila. He 
became a war correspondent and fol- 
lowed all the good fighting in the 
Philippines. He is now in South 
Africa. 

In 1898 I revised and welded to- 
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gether a great many stories relating to 
the Alfafa hotel colony of Chicago 
and Mr. Stone published them under 
the title of ‘‘ Doc’ Horne.’’ The 
book did fairly well. 

Last year, while still providing two 
or three stories a week for the Record 
department, I arranged with the pub- 
lisher to get out a freakish little book 
of ‘‘ Fables,”’ dealing with modern in- 
stances, archaic in appearance, told 
in the vernacular of the moment, with- 
out pretense of dignity and yet con- 
taining enough truth to save them 
from the contempt of the serious- 
minded. Several of these ‘‘ Fables ’’ 
appeared in a syndicate of newspapers 
and the book was published Novem- 
ber 1st. It has been much more suc- 
cessful than the little books preceding 
it. 

Now I am at home after four months 
in the Philippines, China and Japan. 
I am going to write one more book of 
‘* Fables’’ and then ‘‘ swear off ’’ on 
slang. GEORGE ADE. 





A LITERARY WOMAN of 
Fee ELEVENTH CENTURY 


z 


tis probable that the much-de- 
bated obstacle which stood 
in the way of the marriage 
of the Conqueror and Ma- 
tilda was the means of plac- 
ing one of the world’s great- 
est women in a position 
where her deeds could be 
known of all men, for the then Duke 
of Normandy and his love vowed that 
each would, on the occasion of their 
wedding, endow a stately monastery, 
and, as a consummation of their offer- 
ing, the zealous pair determined to de- 
vote their eldest daughter to the service 
of God within the cloister walls of the 
Holy Trinity at Caen—the monastery 
built by Matilda and the most splendid 
establishment of the time in Normandy. 
There is one version of the story that 
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the building of the abbey of Caen 
was an atonement for the irregular 
marriage of William and Matilda and 
that the devoting of Caecilia (who was 
born several years before her parents 
received the wished-for dispensation 
which ratified by the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority their marriage) to the 
life of a nun was a further expiation ; 
but I prefer to think of both the 
abbey and its distinguished abbess as 
the result of gratitude rather than 
compulsion. 

No ordinary woman was the mother 
of the great Nun of Caen, for Matilda 
seems to have entertained an esteem 
for female learning very uncommon at 
that period. All six of her daughters 
were noted for their learning and 
wisdom as well as their beauty— 
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especially Gundred and Constance, 
but in all that notable family of ten 
children there was none—not even 
Henry, though ‘‘ A good man was he 
and mickle awe was there of him’’— 
who could compare to her who 
wrote her name ‘‘ Caecilia, daughter 
of the King, by God’s Grace Abbess 
of the Holy Trinity, at Caen.’’ 

She was probably born about 1055, 
and from her infancy was remarkable 
for the gravity and sweetness of her 
demeanor. When she was eleven 
years old, she was dedicated as a nun 
in her mother’s church at Caen—the 
same year in which the Archbishop of 
Rouen, in the presence of a large 
assembly of the nobles of the land, 
solemnly consecrated the monastery 
of the Holy Trinity. For ten years 
longer she remained at court, where 
her education was superintended by her 
mother and where her beauty and her 
mental endowments rendered her the 
greatest ornament, but served not to 
turn her from her career—for when in 
1075, William, then the Conqueror of 
England, kept the Easter Feast at 
Fecamp, an ancient palace belonging 
to the Dukes of Normandy, his eldest 
daughter made her vows and received 
the habit of religion at the hands of 
her kinsman, Archbishop John. 

When Caecilia entered the monastery 
the abbess was a woman who passion- 
ately loved music and was one of the 
greatest musicians of the day. It was 
a peculiarity of this convent that there 
could be heard the most delicious 
music in the world and it is not sur- 
prising that our Caecilia should have 
left an esteemed work on music, for toa 
brain as fertile and a mind as imagina- 
tive as had this nun—the sight of 
those nobly born, and better, nobly 
living, sisters—the sound of their pure 
sweet voices must have raised the 
desire to do something that their 
memory should be perpetuated—and 
she did it—for the fame of her school 
in grammar, philosophy and poetry 
has lived on the breath of rumor even 
to this writing and such of her works 
as have come down to us show that 
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her title as daughter of William the 
Conqueror was her least claim to our 
memory. 

It was no monotonous life that these 
women lived in the Monastery of the 
Holy Trinity. Of ‘course, being the 
special endowment of the ‘‘ Lady of 
Britain,’’ it attracted to its cloisters 
many high-born devotees—and often 
the nuns would take as companions, 
to educate usually, some of the 
younger members of their immediate 
families. We know for sure that Cae- 
cilia had with her her sister Matilda 
who after the tragic death of her sweet- 
heart Eadwine, lived at the monastery 
until she died of a broken heart on the 
eve of her forced marriage with the 
King of Spain—that Adela, another 
sister lived with her from the death of 
her mother until her marriage to 
Duke of Chartres and started on her 
unparalleled career as stateswoman, a 
career that I have no doubt Caecilia 
had a good deal to do in shaping. 

For many years while the bodily 
strength of the first abbess was failing, 
Caecilia had been gradually doing 
more and more of the work of that 
position so that in 1113 when the 
good old lady had put on immortality, 
it is not unnatural that Caecilia whose 
father had enriched Holy Trinity 
more than king or emperor had ever 
enriched monastery, whose mother had 
so loved the place that she had be- 
queathed it all of her jewels, should be 
chosen abbess. 

After this event until her death, 
fourteen years later, Caecilia had but 
little time to devote to those literary 
pursuits which have given her name to 
us surrounded with so much luster, 
for example her brother, the wayward 
and unfortunate Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, gave her sole right of 
fishing in the river Orne—also the 
right of holding a market and collect- 
ing a toll every Trinity in Caen—sev- 
eral mills he also presented to her— 
and these outside interests, to say 
nothing of the immediate demands on 
her time made by the monastery itself, 
must have occupied her very com- 
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pletely—but be that as it may, we find 
she did nothing of importance in a lit- 
erary way from this date untilin 1127, 
when she died. ‘‘ Caecilia, daughter of 
the King—by God’s grace Abbess of 
the Holy Trinity at Caen,’’ and we 
may add one who by force of charac- 
ter and intellect made the world a 
better place by the fact of her life. It 
is very beautiful to dream of the senti- 
ment this sister must have inspired in 
the wayward, chivalrous Robert which 
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caused him to lay at her feet the great 
Saracen banner he had won at Ascalon 
—but gone, all gone. After centuries 
the abbey fell into decay, but was 
then rebuilt as a hospital for Sisters of 
Charity. In the time of Napoleon it 
served as a station for the Legion of 
Honor and is now a manufacturing 
establishment. The choir room being 
the only portion performing anything 
like its original use—it is used as a 
chapel. R. W. V. 


The AUTHOR of “The PATAH- 


FINDERS of the 


r. William Elliot Griffis was 
born September 17, 1843, in 
Philadelphia. He is of 
English descent, his ances- 
tors in the male line being 
Devonshire seafaring men. 
On the maternal side, he in- 
herits a strain of German- 

Swiss blood from those who crossed 
the Atlantic with William Penn. His 
first playthings were curiosities brought 
by his father, a sea captain, from 
Africa and the Philippine Islands. He 
was educated in the city schools, from 
the Primary to the Central High 
School, being always fond of history, 
geography and language study. Asa 
child he saw the return of the veter- 
ans of the Mexican war, the welcome 
to Kossuth, and the launching of the 
frigate ‘‘ Susquehanna,’’ destined to 
be Commodore M. C. Perry’s flag- 
ship in the seas of Japan. While 
the Japanese embassy was in Phila- 
delphia, he made the acquaintance 
of ‘‘Tommy,’’ the interpreter. 

After school days, five years were 
spent in the jewelry business with the 
old firm of Carrow Thibault and Com- 
pany, he having during the war served 
for a campaign in the Forty-fourth 
regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
during Lee’s invasion into Pennsyl- 
vania. Having prepared for college 
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under a private tutor, he entered Rut- 
gers, ‘‘on the banks of the old Rari- 
tan,’’ in September, 1865, graduating: 
in 1869. 

The next thing was to see Europe. 
This he did with a fellow-student. He 
went over Switzerland on foot and: 
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Copyright by W. A. Wilde Company 
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through Holland by water. Hardly 
had he returned home, before the Jap- 
anese wanted him to organize schools 
on the American model in their coun- 
try. It was like going into the tiger’s 
den, in those days, to enter the interior 
of Japan, for the foreigner-hater loved 
to kill aliens. American life insur- 
ance companies put heavy penalties 
upon one bold enough to live inside 
Japan, beyond the ports open to com- 
merce, but our college graduate took 
the risk and started across the Conti- 
nent on what was then the new Pacific 
railway. 

At Omaha, he laid in four days’ 
provision, for on the prairies there 
were no places to eat. Mounting the 
decks of the old paddle-wheel steamer 
at San Francisco, he was twenty-nine 
days on the Pacific before he saw the 
snowy crest of peerless Fuji San, 
Japan’s highest summit. Mr. Griffis 
lived a ycar in the Daimio’s capital 
amid feudal castles and top-knotted 
and two-sworded gentry, engaged in 
educational work and then spent three 
years in the capital at the Imperial 
University. Traveling often, but es- 
caping assassination and other perils, 
he saw much of the country while 
studying its history. 

Coming home in 1874, Mr. Griffis 
set himself to have the old text-books 
on Japan corrected and revised. Com- 
pleting his theological studies, he set- 
tled at Schenectady, in the Mohawk 
valley, so rich in United States history 
and colonial, Indian and revolutionary 
memories. Afterwards he spent seven 
years in the city of Boston. Beside 
writing books on Japan, Korea, and 
the Far East, the Massachusetts com- 
mission at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago appointed him 
to write a sketch of the history of the 
Bay State. 

Astonished at the lack of familiarity 
among the New Englanders with the 
part played by the Dutch in the mak- 
ing of American history, Dr. Griffis 
determined to shed light on a dark 
subject. He revisited the Nether- 
lands. He has been no fewer than 
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five times on the Dutch dikes and 
heaths and is preparing to go again. 
The fruit of these visits are three 
books on Holland. One of his pur- 
poses, during European travel, has 
been to look at American history from 
the standpoint of the Frenchmen, the 
Germans, the Dutchmen and the Span- 
iards, as well as the native American, 
and thus get the right perspective and 
estimate concerning the forces that 
make up our marvelous national story. 

Accepting a call in 1893 to the uni- 
versity city of Ithaca, he has found 
endless delight in the landscape of the 
lake region of the Empire State, which 
has also a diréct vital touch with the 
Revolution, for through this region 
marched no fewer than three thousand 
of the Continental soldiers from New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, led by Major General 
John Sullivan, who assembled at Tioga 
Point five thousand men. 

From his varied experiences in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, Dr. Griffis 
has been qualified to take a view of 
history outside of the library and to 
write in a broad and discriminating 
spirit as well as the scholarly accu- 
racy, a series of books on ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of American History,’’ as illus- 
trated especially in exploration and 
discovery, in colonization and state 
building, and in conquest and expan- 
sion. His latest work is a romantic 
narrative, set in a framework of exact 
history, of ‘‘ Sullivan’s Expedition of 
1779.’ This famous march he has 
minutely studied, not only in docu- 
ments and literature, but with the 
camera and in personal out-door in- 
vestigation. His book is entitled 
‘The Pathfinders of the Revolution.’’ 

The value and charm of his writings 
upon Japan, Netherlands, and Ameri- 
can history have been fully recognized 
abroad, as well as at home. Besides 
the honors of membership in the Im- 
perial Japanese Historical Society, the 
Netherlandish Society of Letters of 
Leyden, and the degree of L. H. D. 
from Rutgers College, he was ap- 
pointed delegate of the American His- 
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torical Association at the Congress of 
Diplomatic History held at the Hague 
in 1898, and was the representative of 


The Nation and The Outlook at the 
Coronation of Queen Wilhelmina in 
Amsterdam during the same year. 


GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


JANE 


first saw Miss Porter at the 

house of Lady $ , the 

sister of Lady Franklin, a 

" few weeks after our first 
WA arrival in London, in 1834. 
| It was at a large party, 
“tl thronged with the scientific 
and literary persons who 

form the society of a man like Sir 
John Franklin. A very tall lady, 
apparently about fifty years of. age, 
had arrested our attention early in the 
evening, and, whenever unoccupied, 
we found ourselves turning to observe 
her, with a magnetism which we could 
not resist. She was dressed com- 
pletely in black, with black lace upon 
the neck, and black feathers drooping 
over the knot of her slightly gray 
hair. Her person was very erect, and 
though her conversation was evidently 
playful with all who spoke with her, 
there was an exceeding loftiness, and 
an air of unconscious and easy 
nobility, in her mien and countenance, 
which was truly remarkable. She 
was like the ideal which one forms of 
a Lady Abbess of noble blood, or of 
Queen Katharine. The deference 
with which she was addressed was 
mingled invaribly with an affectionate 
cordiality, however,which puzzled our 
conjectures a little, for it is not com- 
mon to see the two feelings inspired 
with equal certainty by the same 
presence. It chanced to be late in the 
evening before we had an opportunity 
of inquiring the name of this lady, 
and, when we heard who she was, we 
recognized at once that very unusual 
phenomenon—a complete fitness of 
the outer temple to the fame whose 
deathless lamp is enshrined with it. 


PORTER by 


N. Parker Willis 


It was Jane Porter, and she looked as 
one would have expected her to look, 
who had conjured up her image by 
aid of magic, after having been carried 
away by her enchantments of story. 
One of the most elegant and agree- 
able persons I ever saw was Miss 
Porter, and I think her conversation 
more delightful to remember than any 
person’s I ever knew. A _ distin- 
guished artist told me that he remem- 
bered her when she was his beau-ideal 
of feminine beauty ; but in those days 
she was more ‘‘ fancy rapt,’’ and gave 
in less to the current and spirit of 
society. Age has made her, if it may 
be expressed, less selfish in her use of 
thought, and she pours it forth like 
Pactolus—that gold which is sand 
from others. She is still what I would 
call a handsome woman, or, if that be 
not allowed, she is the wreck of more 
than a common allotment of beauty, 
and looks it. Her person is remark- 
ably erect, her eyes and eye-lids (in 
this latter resembling Scott) very 
heavily molded, and her smile is 
beautiful. It strikes me that it always 
is so—where it ever was. The smile 
seems to be the word of the soul. 
Miss Porter was the daughter of a 
gallant English officer, who died, leav- 
ing a widow and four children, then 
very young, but three of them destined 
to remarkable fame. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, Jane Porter, and Anna Maria 
Porter. Sir Robert, as is well known, 
was the celebrated historical painter, 
traveler in Persia, soldier, diplomatist, 
and author, lately deceased. He went 
to Russia with one of his great pic- 
tures when very young, married a 
wealthy Russian princess, and passed 
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his subsequent years between the camp 
and diplomacy, honored and admired 
in every station and relation of his 
life. The two girls were playmates 
and neighbors of Walter Scott. Jane 
published her ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,’’ at 
the age of eighteen, and became im- 
mediately the great literary wonder of 
her time. Her widowed mother, how- 
ever, withdrew her immediately from 
society to the seclusion of a country 
town, and she was little seen in the 
gay world of London before several 
of her works had become classics. 
Anna Maria, the second sister, com- 
menced her admirable series of novels 
soon after the first celebrity of Jane’s 
works, and they wrote and passed the 
brightest years of their life together in 
a cottage retreat. The two sisters 
were singularly beautiful. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was an unsuccessful suitor 
to Anna Maria and Jane was engaged 
to a young soldier who was killed in 
the Peninsular. She is a woman to 
have but one love of a life-time. Her 
betrothed was killed when she was 
twenty years of age, and she has ever 
since worn mourning, and remained 
true to his memory. Jane is now the 
only surviving member of: the three ; 
her admirable mother and her sister 
having died some twelve or fourteen 
years ago, and Sir Robert having died 
lately, while revisiting England after 
many years’ diplomatic residence in 
Venezuela. 

Miss Porter is now near seventy. 
She has suffered within the last two or 
three years with ill-health, but she is 
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still erect, graceful, and majestic in 
person and still possessed of admirable 
beauty of countenance. Her large 
dark eyes have a striking lambency of 
luster, her smile inspires love in all 
who see her, and her habit of mind, 
up to the last time we saw her, (three 
or four years ago), was that of ve/flect- 
ing the mood of others in conversation, 
thinking never of herself, and endeav- 
oring only to make others shine, and 
all this with a tact, a playfulness and 
simplicity, an occasional unconscious 
brilliancy and penetration, which have 
made her, up to seventy years of age, 
a most interesting, engaging and lovely 
woman. Considering the extent of 
her charm, over old and young, titled 
and humble, masters and _ servants, 
we sincerely think we never have seen a 
woman so beloved and so fascinating. 
She is the idol of many different cir- 
cles of very high rank, and passes her 
time in yielding, month after month, 
to pressing invitations from the friends 
who love her. The dowager queen 
Adelaide is one of her warmest 
friends, the highest families of nobility 
contend for her as a resident guest, 
distinguished and noble foreigners pay 
court to her invariably on arriving in 
England, she has been ennobled by a 
decree of the King of Prussia, and 
with all this weight of honor on her 
head, you might pass weeks with her 
(ignorant of her history) without sus- 
pecting her to be more than the love- 
liest of women past their prime, and 
born but to grace a contented medioc- 
rity of station. 


——>_ 


=‘ Pitman’s Twentieth Century 
Business Dictation Book and Legal 
Forms,’’ being an American com- 
mercial dictation book for schools, 
without reference to the system of 
shorthand taught, is announced by 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman and Sons. This 
work will cover some fifty distinct 
lines of business, together with legal 


forms, and a judicious selection of 
practice-matter for general dictation. 
In addition it will include chapters in 
Spelling, Punctuation, Capitalization, 
and Shorthand Practice-Talks with 
the Amanuensis. This matter will 
be counted for speed practice for 
use in either shorthand or type- 
writing. 
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THE ANGEL. 


Through the midnight heavens an angel 
flew, 


And a soft, low song sang he, 


And the moon and the stars and the rolling 
clouds 


Heard that holy melody. 


He sang of the bliss of sinless souls, 
’Neath the tents of Eden-bowers ; 


Of God—the Great One—he sang; and un- 
feigned 


Was his praise of the Godhead’s powers. 


A little babe in his arms he bore, 
For this world of woe and tears, 


And the sound of his song in the soul of the 
child 


Kept ringing, though wordless, for 
years. 
And long languished she on this earth 
below, 
With a wondrous longing filled, 


But the world’s harsh song could not change 
for her 


The notes that the angel trilled. 


Translated from the Russian of Lemontov, 
by John Pollen. 


OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 


“Of such is the kingdom of heaven: ”’ 
No glory that ever was shed 

From the crowning star of the seven 
That crown the north world’s head. 


No word that ever was spoken 
Of human or Godlike tongue, 
Gave ever such Godlike token 
Since human harps were strung. 


No sign that ever was given 
To faithful or faithless eyes, 
Showed ever beyond clouds riven 
So clear a Paradise. 


Earth’s creeds may be seventy times seven, 
And blood have defiled each creed : 

If of such be the kingdom of heaven 
It must be heaven indeed. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


T R Y 


THE MASTER-PILAYER. 


Mute was the mighty organ, none might 
break 

The silence that had thralled it since was 
stilled 

The master-hand beneath whose touch it 
thrilled 

To music such as choiring seraphs make— 

Until a mightier Master came to wake 

Th’ elusive chords and subtle harmonies 

That lay imprisoned in the cold white keys, 

And once again the soul of music spake. 

Methought my soul’s most perfect melodies 

No hand again to sonance could evoke— 

A siler.t harp whose potence none might 
prove, 

But, lo! one came who swept its chords and 
woke 

Celestial strains, divinest harmonies, 

Responsive to the master-touch of Love. 


From ‘‘ Zhe Path of Dreams,” 
by Leigh Gordon Giltner. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray 

That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summ’d the woods in song; or typic 
drew 

The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 

Of languid doves when long their lovers 
stray 

And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle 
dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 

Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird 

could say, 

Then down he shot, bounced airily along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made 
song 

Mid flight, perched, prinked, and to his art 
again. 

Sweet Science, this large riddle read me 
plain : 

How may the death of that dull insect be 

The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the 
tree? 


—From “ Poems of Sidney Lanier.” 
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FORTHCOM 


enry Holt and Company have 
just ready Dr. F. W. Cole- 
grove’s work on ‘‘ Mem- 
ory,’’ with an introduction 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


Herbert S. Stone and 
Company, of Chicago, an- 
nounce that Harold Fred- 
eric’s novel, ‘‘The Damnation of 
Theron Ware,’’ is to be dramatized. 


H 
Wi 


“tll 


Robert Barr will finish a novel left 
incomplete by Stephen Crane. Mr. 
Barr’s own book, ‘‘ The Strong Arm,”’ 
a collection of stories, is to appear in 
August.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘* Brown of Lost River,’’ a story of 
ranch life in the West is announced. 
It is by Mrs. Mary E. Stickney (the 
wife of a Colorado banker), who may 
be remembered as the author of some 
short stories which she contributed to 
the periodicals. 


A good history of France in French 
for American schools has been a long- 
felt want. Professor O. B. Super, of 
Dickinson, the editor of L’ Abbe Con- 
stantin, and other French texts,. is 
preparing a book designed to answer 
this need, and based on Ducoudray 
and Feillet’s ecits d’Histoire de 
France which Messrs. Henry Holt 
and Company expect to issue. 


W. Carew Hazlitt has just com- 
pleted his history of ‘‘ The Venetian 
Republic,’’ its Rise, its Growth and 
its Fall, which will be published very 
soon in America and England by The 
Macmillan Company. The time em- 
braced is from 421 to the abrupt end- 
ing of the Republic in 1797, and the 
work will be in two octavo volumes. 
Mr. Hazlitt has traced step by step 
the metamorphosis of the barren 
stretch of sand into the political center 
which for so long led the civilized 
world in manufactures, arts and 
sciences, and which remains perhaps 
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of all cities the most fascinating in its 
architecture. 

‘*’The Circular Study ”’ is the title 
of a new mystery story by Anna Kath- 
arine Green, which McClure, Phillips 
and Company, will publish early in 
September. This author, according to 
the Boston Transcript, ‘‘ has elevated the 
detective story to a higher place than 
any other contemporary writer.’’ The 
story takes a title from the circular- 
shaped room which is the home of a 
man of studious habits, who is the 
central figure of a tragedy which is 
gradually unveiled by the author in 
the course of the narrative. 


‘* April’s Sowing,’’ by Gertrude 
Hall, which will be published early in 
September is a story of young love, 
told with the same truth of psychol- 
ogy, the same delicate sympathy with 
the human heart, the same grace of 
style, that marked ‘‘ Far From To- 
day.’’ In the hero of the story Miss 
Hall is said by persons who have read 
the manuscript to have accomplished 
a wonderfully lifelike and realistic 
portrayal of the masculine lover. 
The book will be attractively made, 
with illustrations by Orson Lowell. 


McClure, Phillips and Company 
have in preparation for publication in 
the early fall, a work on ‘‘ What We 
Know of Genesis in the Light of 
Modern Thought,’’ by Dr. Elwood 
Worcester, Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia. While the 
book will be written in a broad spirit, 
with the intention of giving the lay- 
man the advantages of all the latest 
discoveries of scholarship, the treat- 
ment will be thoroughly reverent, and 
Dr. Worcester’s style, moreover, is 
one of sincerity and charm. ‘The 
work will be illustrated. An impor- 
tant feature of the illustrations will be 
photographs of Babylonian monu- 
ments, showing the results of recent 
discoveries. 
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rnst Haeckel, naturalist.— 
In a most interesting article 
in July Harper’s, Dr. 

a Henry S. Williams says of 

N| Prof. Ernst Haeckel: To 

reach his laboratory, you 

ln walk down a narrow lane, 
past Schiller’s house and 
the garden where Schiller and Goethe 
used to sit, and where now the new 
observatory stands. Haeckel’s lab- 
oratory itself is a simple oblong build- 
ing of yellowish brick, standing on a 
jutting point of land high above the 
street level. Entering it, your eye is 
first caught by a set of simple panels 
in the wall opposite the door, bearing 
six illustrious names, Aristotle, Linne 
Lamarck, Cuvier; Muller, Darwin—a 
Greek, a Swede, two. Frenchmen, a 
German and an Englishman. 

As you enter the room, a big robust 
man steps quickly forward to grasp your 
hand. Six feet or more in height, com- 
pactly built, without corpulence, erect, 
vigorous, even athletic, with florid com- 
plexion and clear, laughing, light blue 
eyesthat belie the white hairand whiten- 
ing beard ; the ensemble personifying 
at once kindliness and virility, sim- 
plicity and depth, above all frank, 
fearless, honesty, without a trace of 
pose or affectation. 


‘‘ Archibald Forbes from Metz.’’ 
In these words, scribbled on a bit of 
writing paper, Archibald Forbes made 
his entry into the great world of war 
journalism. Fortunately, they were 
addressed to an excellent judge of 
men. Sir John Robinson, the man- 
ager of the Daily News, was—in com- 
mon with the rest of the world— 
deeply concerned to know what was 
happening in the great Prussian /aager 
around the French stronghold. So 
the traveler was promptly shown up 
to the managerial room. He came in 
with his dragoon’s swagger, his big 
mustache, his rather fierce gray eyes 
alight with anger and impatience, a 
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shabby, travel-stained figure. He had 
been to more than one great newspaper 
office, and had been repulsed, notwith- 
standing the obvious value of his work. 
‘* Nice place, London—no one will see 
you !”’ he grumbled. Smoothing down 
the ruffled man, Sir John in a few min- 
utes had his story in plain, abrupt 
phrases. It was a windfall indeed. 
Forbes had come straight from the 
Prussian lines. Though he did not 
speak German, and represented no 
paper of first-rate importance, he ap- 
peared to have the complete confidence 
of the authorities. He had passed 
right through their lines. But he was. 
bothered about a little paper which he 
owned,—the London Scotsman,—long 
since dead. ‘‘I’ll take it over,’’ cried 
Sir John, and he did. Forbes was 
fasting ; food and tobacco were found 
him, and he was set to work in an ad- 
joining room, Sir John watching anx- 
iously over his new-found treasure. 
Hour after hour, he wrote, a clear, 
masterly account of the entire military 
situation. When he finished he pro- 
posed another task. The Germans. 
were being wrongly accused of ill-treat- 
ment of the French, and, full of his sub- 
ject, he wished to convince the English 
public of the truth. Sir John shook 
his head, and Forbes stared fiercely at 
the refusal. ‘‘ You will not do that,’’ 
continued Sir John; ‘‘you will do 
something much better. You will go 
straight back to Metz as our corres- 
pondent.’’ Forbes asked for one hun- 
dred pounds in five franc pieces. In 
the evening they were found for him. 
Of his own capacity, he made one 
modest remark : ‘‘ I’ve one pull over 
the other fellows,—no compliments, 
please,—and that is that when the 
day’s work is over I can walk forty 
miles without tiring; and when your 
horse is requisitioned by the military, 
as it often is, that is always a help.’’ 
‘‘Thus began the career of the most 
brilliant of war correspondents.’’— 
Review of Reviews. 
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FACSIMILES of COVERS 


of SUMMER FICTION 


‘The West End,’’ by Percy White, 

is an undeniably clever study of a 

certain phase of 

London society of 

to-day—of the 

rich manufacturer 

with social am- 

bitions, who, 

through discreet 

use of his wealth, 

actually attains a 

strong position in 

society. The love- 

story that runs 

through the latter 

half of the book 

relieves the cynicism of the narrator, 

{a nephew of the millionaire), and the 
whole story is excellent reading. 
Writing in the person of the shrewd, 

crippled, private secretary gf John 

Treadaway, jam manufacturer and 

merchant prince, Mr. White tells us 

how that worthy deliberately sets up 

his tabernacle in Belgravia, and in- 
vedes Society. It is a capital study, 

full of satire and observation of some- 
thing more than the ‘‘ smart ’’ order. 


a 4 


“The Meloon 
Farm,’’ by Maria 
Louise Pool, is 
illustrated by 
Thomas Fogarty. 
This is the last 
book written by 
the late Miss Pool. 
The story deals 
with the sudden 
loss of a young 
prima donna’s 
beautiful voice 
just at the outset 

of a promising stage career. The 


subsequent development of the story 
is exceedingly interesting. 


a 4 


‘* Bequeathed,’’ by Beatrice Whitby. 
The author of that strong and success- 
ful novel, ‘‘The 
Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,’’ 
needs no intro- 
duction to the 
public. The 
scene of her new 
story, is laid in 
provincial Eng- 
land in an at- 
mosphere __— sug- 
gestive of the fra- 
grance of hedge- 
rows and of May- 
ing-time. It is essentially readable, 
and it introduces us to a delightfully, 
healthy, lovely, and inspiring English 
girl, around whose fresh young figure 
the plot of the story is woven. 


a 4 


This volume, ‘‘A Diplomatic 

Woman,’’ by Huan Mee, relates the 
very unusual and exciting exper- 
iences of a young 
and pretty woman 
who engages in 
diplomatic in- 
trigue and in- 
volves herself in 
an interesting 
coil of adventure. 
The tales are viva- 
ciously related by 
the heroine her- 
self, and at once 
chain the reader's 
attention. 
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‘‘The Last Lady of Mulberry ’’ is 
the title of a fresh and charming 
novel, whose author, a new writer, 
Mr. Henry Wilton Thomas, has found 
an unexploited field in the Italian 
quarter of New York. Mr. Thomas 
is familiar with Italy as well as New 
York, and the local color of his 
vivacious pictures gives his story a 
peculiar zest. 

As a story pure 

and simple his 

novel is distin- 

guished by origi- 

nality in motive, 

by a succession 

of striking and 

dramatic scenes, 

and by an under- 

standing of the 

motives of the 

characters, and 

a justness and 

sympathy in their presentation which 
imparts a constant glow of human 
interest to the tale. The author has 
a quaint and delightful humor. 


a 4 


The scene of Miss Fowler’s ‘‘ The 
Farringdons,”’ is laid in large part in 
the ‘‘ Black Country’ of England, 
where live the 
Farringdons, 

‘‘a hardy race 

whose time was 

taken up in the 

making of iron 

and the saving 

of souls.” A 

daughter of this 

house who de- 

velops the artis- 

tic temperament 

plays the leading 

part in the story. - 

From her environments, in which the 
quaint characters of rustics and work- 
ingmen hold a large place, she passes 
for a time to very different scenes in 
London. The book is distinguished 
by the close observation, the humor, 
and the interest in religious and social 
questions which have helped to gain 
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for Miss Fowler her high place in 
contemporary fiction. Her sympathy 
with humanity, her. understanding of 
the religious beliefs expressed by her 
characters, and her skill in imparting 
life and movement to all the figures 
of a story dealing with the Method- 
ism of the Black Country, and also 
with the social life of London, render 
this picture of life the strongest work 
she has given us. 


a4 


Thirty-eight titles in Harper’s 
Young People series of which ‘‘ The 
Household of 


Glen Holly,’’ by 
Lucy C. Lillie, is 
one, include some 
of the most popu- 

Ya lar Juveniles pub- 
4 lished. The books 

are all uniform in 
size, and four new 
figure designs in 

3 bright colors have 
m@ been especially 
made for the 
covers. Every vol- 

‘ ume is illustrated. 


a 4 


This is a ro- 

mance of our 

Civil War, en- 

titled ‘‘ In Circ- 

ling Camps,’’ by 

J. A. Altsheler, 

author of ‘‘A 

Herald of the 

West,’’ etc. 

The scene opens 

in Washington 

just before the 

inauguration of 

Lincoln. There 

are vivid pictures of Shiloh and Get- 

tysburg, and a love story of peculiar 

interest runs throughout this strong 

and absorbing romance. The author 

tells a good, strong, human story for 

its own sake, and not for the sake of 

showing off his talent, as a literary 
story-teller. 
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1. Herman Melville—1879, New’ York. 
Omoo—Typee— White Jacket. 

2. F. M. Crawford—i854, Italy. 

Via Crucis—Saracinesca—Mr. Isaacs. 


3. William Ware—1797, Massachusetts. 

Aurelian—Zenobia—European Capitals. 
4. Percy B. Shelley—1792, England. 

Prometheus Unbound—Revolt of Islam— 
Other Poems. 


5. Guy de Maupassant—i850, France. 


Pierre et Jean—Mademoiselle Fifi—La 
Maison Tellier. 


6. Alfred Tennyson—1809, England. 
Idylls of the King—Harold—Many Poems. 


7. Frederick W. Farrar—1831, Bombay. 
Julian Home—Ljife of Christ—Eternal 
Hope. 
8. Laurence Hutton—1843, New York. 
Literary Landmarks of Florence —Literary 
Landmarks of London—Literary Landmarks 
of Vienna. 


g. G.P. R. James—18o1, London. 
Philip Augustus—Adra, or the Peruvians 
—History of Charlemagne. 


10. George F. Fisher—1827, Massachu- 
setts. 

History of the Reformation—The Begin- 

nings of Christianity—Faith and Rationalism. 


11. Octave Feuillet—z821, France. 
Story of a Poor Young Man—The Story of 
Sybille—Julia de Trecoeur. 


12. Katharine L. Bates—1859, Massachu- 
setts. 
Rose and Thorn—Hermit Island—Ameri- 
can Literature. 


13. Arthur S. Hardy—1847, Boston. 
But Yet a Woman-——Passe Rose—The Wind 
of Destiny. 


14. Walter Besant—1836, England. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men—The 
Captain’s Room—Herr Paulus. 


15. Thos. De Quincy—1785, England. 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater— 
Historical Essays and Researches—Imagina- 
tive Writings. 
16. A. S. Roe—1798, New York. 
Time and Tide—Like Unto Like—Look- 
ing Around. 


17. Henry Drummond—1851, Scotland. 


Ideal Life—Ascent of Man—Natural Law 
in Spiritual World. 


CALENDAR for 
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18. Robert W. Buchanan—z841, 
land. 
Undertones—God and the Man—Shadow 


of the Sword. 


Eng- 


19. Harold Frederic—1z856, London. 


Market Place—Gloria Mundi—Damunation 
of Theron Ware. 


20. Marie Louise Fool—1r845, Massachu- 
setts. 
Dally—Out of Step—Two Salomes. 


21. John Tyndall—r820, Ireland. 
Faraday as a Discoverer—Fragments of 
Science—Floating Matter of the Air. 
22. James K. Paulding—1z779, New York. 
The Backwoodsman—John Bull in Amer- 
ica—The Old Continental. 
23. Amelie Rives Troubetzkoy — 1863, 
Virginia. 
The Quick and the Dead—Virginia of 
Virginia—Herod and Mariamne. 


24. Theodore Parker—1z810, Massachu- 
setts. 

Historic Americans—Immortal Life—Two 
Christmas Celebrations. 

25. Francis Bret Harte — 1839, New 
York. 

Luck of Roaring Camp—Colonel Starbot- 
tle’s Client—Barker'’s Luck. 

26. Clara Erskine Clement—1z834, St. 
Louts. 

Eleanor Maintland—Venice Medieval and 
Modern—Naples, the City of Parthenope. 
27. G. W. F. Hegel—1770, Germany. 

Science of Logic—System of Knowledge— 
On the Difference between the Philosophical 
Systems of Fichte and Schelling. 

28. Leo Tolstoi—zr828, Russia. 

War and Peace—Anna Karenina—lIvan 
Ilyitch. 

29. Oliver W. Holmes—r809, Massachu- 
setts. 

Elsie Venner—Guardian Angel—Autocrat 
at the Breakfast Table. 

30. Mary W. Sheliey—1797, London. 

Frankenstein—Lodore—Falkner. 
31. Elizabeth S. Phelps—r1844, 

chusetts. 


Gates Between—Doctor Zay—Silent Part- 
ner. 


Massa- 
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Her DAUGHTER’S 


as there buglers in yer 
house lasht noight, Mrs. 
Magoogin?’”’ 

‘““No, nur robbers, 
naither,’’ said the widow. 
‘*For fwhy diz ye ax such 
a kustion, Mrs. Mc 
Glaggerty ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, bekase I thought I heard 
somebody thryin’ to kill somebody in 
yer house about tin o’clock lasht 
noight, Mrs. Magoogin,’’ the neigh- 
bor explained. 

‘Oh, Oi see, sez the bloindman. Id 
was th’ n’ise ye hurd, Mrs. McGlag- 
gerty,’’ said the Widow. ‘‘ Me 


> 


daughter Toozy was givin’ a parlor 
resoitil fur the binifit av th’ churrich 
an’ id’s prob’ly th’ toime she wur 
hollerin’ out ‘The Battle av Fonten’y,’ 
shprainin’ her v’ice an’ rashpin’ th’ 
bluddy nuvers out av th’ tinder part 


of her troat, that aither yersel’ ur 
Jurry had yer airs to th’ kayhole 
thryin’ to foind out fwhat we war 
doin’. Oh, there, now, don’t ye go 
an’ get mad about a dushcushin that 
ye shtarted yersel’, Mrs. McGlaggerty. 
Moind now, Oi didn’t mane annythin’ 
be fwhat Oi sed, an’ Oi’m sarry Oi 
sed id—be th’ pow’rs abuv Oi am, 
Mrs. McGlaggerty ; so let id dhrap an’ 
say no more about id. Aff ye’re sat- 
isfoi’d so’m Oi, so there’s an ind av 
the’ argymint fur be all that’s holy 
Oi’ve no harrud feelin’s in the mat- 
ther. But talkin’ about n’ise an’ 
buglers an’ murdher, Mrs. McGlag- 
gerty, Oi doon’t shuppose Oi uver pit 
in sooch a noight in all me loife. Ye 
see, Mrs. McGlaggerty, id’s all th’ 
stoyle to inwoite a lot av payple into 
yer house to hear some wan read to 
thim, an’ thin ye sharge thim tin cints 
ur somethin’ av that koind, an’ give 
th’ resaits to charity ur somethin’ ur 
ruther. 

“Well, Toozy got this oiday into 
her head, an’ nawthin’ id do her bit 
she musht give a parlor resoitil fur 
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KITCHEN RECITAL 


the church belyow. ‘ Fwhat’ll ye 
resoite?’ sez Oi. ‘Uv’rythin’,’ sez 
she. ‘ Fwhat’s wan av th’ uv’ry- 
thin’?’ sez Oi. ‘ Well,’ sez she, ‘ Oi 
kin resoite ‘The b’y shtud an th’ 
b’iler deck,’ fur wan,’ sez she. ‘ Vis, 
an’ aff ye do,’ sez Oi, ‘ye’ll nuver 
resoite another,’ sez Oi, ‘fur they’ll 
kill ye fwhere ye shtand.’ ‘Is that 
so?’ sezshe. ‘ Faix ’n it is,’ sez Oi, 
an’ begorry that’s uv’ry wurrud av 
conversation we had about th’ resoital 
ahtil it kem off lasht noight. Toozy 
med a sharge av tin cints an’ Hin- 
nery tuk tickets at the dure wud me 
kapin’ me oye an him to see that he 
didn’t shpind any av id fur beer. 
Uv’ rybody ped uxcept big Mick Flan- 
nery. ‘Fwhere’s yer tickid?’ sez 
Hinnery to him. ‘Me face is me 
tickid,’ sez Mick. ‘ This isn’t a 
shindig,’ sez Hinnery, ’id’s a resoitil.’ 
‘A wha-whoit’il?’ sez Mick. ‘A 
resoitil,’ sez Hinnery. Well, fwhat aff 
id is,’’ sez Mick, ‘Oi’ve not got the 
shmall-pox, an’ Oi guess nobody’ll 
be ashkeert av me.’ ‘ Ye can’t goin,’ 
sez Hinnery, pushin’ him be the 
showldher. ‘Oh, Oi can’t, oy?’ sez 
Mick, an’ wid that he gev Hinnery a 
puck up in th’ forrud—God savin’ the 
mark—that riz aloomp th’ soize av 
an Aisther egg, an’ fwhoile Hinnery 
was lyin’ hollerin’ melia murther an 
the flure in walked Mr. Mick an’ tuk 
his sait in the front row av chairs up 
agin the cookin’ shtove. 

‘* No more was sed about id, an’ 
Mick had th’resoitil all fur nawthin’. 
Th’ gueshts, as Toozy calls thim, war 
all saited an shtools an’ shairs in th’ 
kitchin, fur Oi sed that since th’ way 
they upsot me bed room at the lasht 
donkey party the divil another party 
ur annythin’ else they’d howld in id 
as long as Oi had th’ sayso. An’ th’ 
resoitil id’ a’ bin a great success so- 
cialishtically, an’ artishtically, Mrs. 
McGlaggerty, aff it warn’t fur that 
shcoundrel, Mick Flannery. 
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‘* He fell ashleep at the fusht part 
av’ th’ noight an’ gev no further 
trouble than his shnorin’ out loud an’ 
threatenin’ to break his neck be fallin’ 
over an the shtove, butto’rds th’ ind 
iv th’ aiv’nin’—an’ mebbe id was 
about tin o’clock, as ye suggests yer- 
sel’, Mrs. McGlaggerty—he woke up 
as Toozy was resoitin’ Shcotty’s 
poem: 

‘ Braithes there a man wud sowl so dead 

Who lov'd a gerl whose head is red’— 
an’ so fort’ an’ settery, an’ she’d no 
more’n gota few loines out av her mout’ 
fwhin Mick ruz his head an’ sed out 
loud enoof fur the payple an the nuxt 
block to hear him, ‘ R-r-r-rats!’ ‘ ye 
ought to be ashamed av yersel’ !’ said 
Miss McGyown. ‘ Who pit him up 
to that?’ sez Toozy. ‘ R-r-r-r-rats ! ’ 
sez Mick agin, rowlin’ the ‘r’ 


The 
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the ind av his tongue as aff id war a 
paice av poie. Wud that my b’y 
Tammy, who’d bin sittin’ quoi’t as a 
lamb lisht’nin’ to th’ resoitils, up wid 
th’ long poker an’ hot Mick a blyow 
in th’ head that shtretched him an the 
flure, an’ thin all th’ wimmin begun 
to scraich. Some av th’ b’ys carried 
Mick to th’ dure an’ flung him an the 
payment, afther fwhich th’ resoitil 
was andhertookin’ agin an’ wint an 
all roight. But there wasn’t anny 
great throuble, Mrs. McGlaggerty— 
an’ no n’ise to amount to annythin.’ 
Ye musht a hurd thim fwhin.they war 
throwin’ Micky out th’ dure, but av’ 
coorse ye kudn’t moind a little thing 
loike that—kud ye now, Mrs. Mc- 
Glaggerty ?’’—From ‘‘ Widow Ma- 
googin,” by John J. Jennings. 
By permission of the publisher. 


DAMASCUS DISCOVERY 


Hopes of Finding the Original New Testament 


mong the books found in the 

A mosque at Damascus, is a 
series of ten books, written 

in a beautiful gilt Cufic, be- 

ginning with the smallest- 

sized Koran ever seen, and 

ending in one as large as 

the one in the Native Li- 

brary in Cairo. 

Nazem Pasha has called a military 
and civil committee, and made them 
take an oath that not a single piece of 
paper shall leave the room in which 
they are kept. The books are kept in 


sacks and boxes, and every evening 
every member of the committee must 
fix his seal to these, and they cannot 
be opened unless all the members are 
present. 

The German Academy entertains 
great hopes that the original New 
Testament may be there, too. The 
German Emperor has written to the 
Sultan on the subject, and it has been 
decided that a German professor shall 
be sent to Damascus to try to find it. 
—London Daily Mail. 


L—<—<—$ ——— 


=It is said that George Eliot fre- 
quently saw Gerald Massey at the 
Chapman’s when he was working for 
the Westminster Review, and made 
him the model of Felix Holt, the 
Radical. Mr. Massey is still living and 
writing, after an authorship extending 
over fifty years. 


=An old Scotchman said of the 
Duke of Argyle: His grace is in a 
verra deeficult poseetion whatever. 
His pride of intellect will not let him 
associate with men of his ain birth, 
and his pride of birth will not let 
him associate with men of his ain 
intellect. 
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New Zealand is to-day the most 
interesting sociological laboratory on 
record. A small population, 703,360 
in 1896, half that of New Jersey, of 
English stock, with no European 
immigration, has to itself an area as 
big as New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania, on beautiful islands, in 
a perfect climate with every possible 
resource of field, fold, mine, and sea. 

This fortunate community in 1894 
adopted compulsory arbitration for 
labor disputes. If an issue arises be- 
tween employer and employed, either 
can take the other into a court. The 
court hears both sides without counsel, 
examines books, papers and witnesses 
and settles the wage for the district or 
all the island. Thenceforward, an 
employer can go out of business or a 
worker leave his trade,—neither under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment, can 
pay less or ask more than the court 
award. In ‘‘ A Country Without 
Strikes,’” Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd 
has described the working of this 
system with accuracy ‘The book is 
short, but short as it is, more room 
should have been used to give the 
conditions which make the experiment 
more likely to succeed in New Zealand 
than elsewhere. Neither does Mr. 
Lloyd give the criticism of the system 
made in New Zealand. He writes as 
an advocate. Mr. William Pember 
Reeves, the author of the law, in a 
preface, quotes the increase in factory 
hands under the act, but he does not 
mention, as he has admitted by im- 
plication in a letter to the London 
Times, January 19, 1899, that this was 
affected by the new inspection under 
the act though denying that this was 
“the sole or main cause.’ 
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The debt of New Zealand is omitted 
altogether by Mr. Lloyd though there 
are signs that the islands are expand- 
ing on borrowed capital. But these 
limitations do not change the fact that 
Mr. Lloyd has written a book which 
every man, who wishes to have an 
intelligent opinion on compulsory in- 
dustrial arbitration must read. The 
plan may be good or bad elsewhere. 
It has plainly ended strikes, improved 
the relation of capital and labor and 
promoted the good of society where 
it has been tried. Like the Australian 
ballot, it is certain to be used else- 
where and this little book will make 
converts for it wherever it goes. 

xx 

Mr. Julius A. Palmer, in May. 1877, 
published an article in the Popular 
Science Monthly, called ‘‘ Toadstool 
Eating,’’ which probably attracted 
more persons to the study of fungi 
than any one article ever published in 
this country. It was the germ, from 
which sprang the last book on this 
enthralling topic, a book as big as a 
dictionary, ‘‘One Thousand American 
Fungi,’’ by Captain Charles MclIl- 
vaine. 

This gigantic work, whose bulk 
dwarfs all the rest, with its seven hun- 
dred and four thick quarto pages, its 
numerous illustrations and its array of 
species, receipts and authorities, has 
sprung from the experimental knowl- 
edge of its author, extending over 
twenty years. Most students of fungi 
come to their work as a part of crypto- 
gamic botany. The edible quality of 
the mushroom is an incident. Cap- 
tain McIlvaine cooked toadstools first 
and studied them afterwards. He has 
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been the fiery apostle of a new culi- 
nary dispensation and has not hesi- 
tated to martyr his digestive tract; if 
thereby he could add a new edible 
species to his list. This view colors 
the entire book. Most botanical works 
are written by the trained for the 
trained, particularly in cryptogamy, 
which often seem to have been made 
as difficult as possible—like some golf- 
hazards. Captain McIlvaine has his 
friendly eye always on the ignorant. 
He watches for their possible errors 
on every page. 

The technical student familiar with 
manuals will have some fault to find 
with this volume. He will object to 
the absence of a bibliography. He 
will feel the lack of exact references. 
Doubtless, though on this I cannot 
judge, the synonomy, will seem to him 
incomplete. The notes are personal 
rather than professional. But for its 
purpose the book isexcellent. It col- 
lects and condenses the literature of 
half acentury. It answers innumer- 
able questions. Its scheme for identifi- 
cation isadmirable. It isa monument 
of acervulinelabor. In particular, the 
reader and student alone, in the small 
place, at a distance from books of 
reference, will find this great work an 
inexhaustible store of needed informa- 
tion. The species are all here. There 
is the scientific description and there 
is added the personal experience, ob- 
servation and reference. 

Mr. W. H. Gibson’s ‘‘ Our Edible 
Toadstools and Mushrooms’’ will 
continue to charm. Mr. Charles H. 
Peck’s many papers will remain the 
final authority for a wide range of 
species. Mr. W. G. Farlow, of 
Howard, with his useful ‘‘ Notes for 
Mushroom Eaters,’’ which first appear- 
ed in Garden and Forest, adds per- 
sonal charm to great scientific knowl- 
edge. He, with Dr. Thomas Taylor, 
has issued most useful brochures 
through the Agricultural Department, 
and the latter has issued ‘‘ Mushrooms 
of America.’’ This is but the begin- 
ning. Nor are one thousand species 
more than a quarter of all, big and 
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little. While there remains their 
morphology and a vast work in this 
field like Dr. F. Von Tavel’s. 

x % 

“A Friend of Cesar,” by Mr. William 
Stearns Davis, comes from a young 
Harvard student with a year yet at 
college, himself of college stock as his 
grandfather was President of Amherst 
College. This romance of the last days 
of the Republic carries Drusus, the 
future friend of Augustus, through 
Czesar’s march on Rome, Pharsalia 
and the siege of Alexandria. Ina 
week, it went to its second edition. 
It deserves to. It has go, plot, action 
and swift movement. The people talk 
a good deal alike. It has too many 
foot-notes. It reminds one too much 
of those manuals of twenty years ago, 
thework of a patient German professor, 
‘*Gallus’’ and ‘‘Charckles.’’ The 
ex post facto reference is too frequent. 
The illusion of romance is not aided 
by writing in one century and com- 
menting in another. But these are 
details. It runs even with most of 
Ebers. It is a novel which reads 
itself. It is most vivid and it has that 
rare thing, the story-telling quality. 
This makes up for its lack of the 
character of the time and for a sort of 
classical dictionary knowledge. No 
novel now current has covered exactly 
this period, Roman romance, running 
from Augustus to Titus. In part, 
doubtless because of the difficulty of in- 
troducing Cesar. This crux is well 
handled and the Cesar of Plutarch is 
in these pages. 

x" 

Mr. Charles Johnston, ‘“‘ Bengal 
Civil Service Retired,’’ is a new man 
out of India. He has written a story, 
‘‘Kela Bai,’’ and it has been wisely 
published in a little red book—every 
line full of charm and atmosphere. 
She was of the tribe of Lillith, and 
before the tale is over becomes of the 
tribe of Magdalen. If you will read 
it, you will draw a span’s length 
nearer the slumberous East, but be- 











tween you-and it, its wickedness and 
your virtue, there will be a great gulf 
fixed and across it you will watch the 
swaying arm and twinkling feet of 
Kela Bai, and wonder if, after all, 
your chillier side is as right as you 
thought. 
x 

‘‘ Prideaux’s Connexions’’ is now 
too old to be authority but its place 
has never been filled. Yet those 
schooled to its reading know of what 
value it is to bridge the gap between 
Malachi and Matthew with more than 
the family record. Add Maccabees and 
Josephus, an old-fashioned diet and 
the New Testament has its setting. 
Prof. James Stevenson Riggs, of Au- 
burn Seminary and a son of Dr. Elias 
Riggs, the venerable Bible translator, 
has filled the place of all these ina 
single short volume. ‘‘A History of 
the Jewish people, during the Macca- 
bean and Roman Periods.’’ Here is 
Maccabees, the Pseudographia— but 
not the Jewish Neo-Platonists as would 
have been wise—the Roman period 
and the Herods, all well told and so 
told that they explain. The book fills 
a gap and does it with poise, research, 
clarity and scholarship, all used and 
worn simply. It does not mention 
that the descendants of Herod and 
Cleopatra married and had children— 
there is human breed for you. 


* 
* * 


‘“As I Saw It,’’ by Miss Lillian 
Bell, is the personal equation carried 
to the Nth power in travel but as 
the person is a vivid, bright, captious 
and entertaining Chicago girl, the 
result is an interesting book, which 
reminds one of the American girl who 
was shown at an Italian shrine, a faint 
lamp, kept burning for seven hundred 
years. Puff went her light breath. 
‘“‘There,’’ said she, ‘‘the old thing is 
out now anyway.”’ 


«x 
Political economy is usually studied 
and books on it usually written from 
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the city standpoint. Statements, tables, 
illustrations, arguments and _ infer- 
ences are all chiefly drawn from 
merchants and manufacturers. Prof. 
George Thompson Fairchild has writ- 
ten ‘‘ Rural Wealth and Welfare,’’ to 
give a political economy from the 
standpoint of the farm. A professor 
of English literature for thirty-two 
years in the agricultural colleges of 
Kansas and Michigan and now at 
Berea, Professor Fairchild writes out- 
side of his chair, but within his per- 
sonal knowledge. His book is exactly 
suited to be a text-book or one for 
side-reading in rural high schools and 
agricultural colleges. Its diagrams of 
prices are most illuminating and while 
they are at first confusing, gradually 
clear. Land banks are omitted. Var- 
ious sharing systems of land tenure 
cursorily passed. All outside of the 
American farm field is briefly treated 
or not at all; but the economic 
problems within that field are summed 
and their solution suggested. Best of 
all there is ripe, sane, sober discus- 
sion of controverted points in an hu- 
mane spirit which only comes from 
long years of teaching trained to toler- 
ance of the idle and inert. 
«" 

Morocco holds one of the few unex- 
plored regions left and is therefore a 
favorite site and scene for treasure 
stories of which about one appears 
yearly. The last is ‘‘An African 
Treasure,’’ by Mr. James Maclaren 
Cobban, an Aberdeen journalist who 
has before written on the same land, 
the ‘‘ Red Sultan’’ and the ‘‘ White 
Kaid of the Altar.’’ In patches ‘An 
African Treasure ’’ has local color. 


* 
* * 


Dr. James George Frazer is still a 
young man, as scholars reckon age, 
forty-six years, but an imposing array 
of honors has been won for him by the 
two great monuments he has builded, 
one his masterly anthropological 
study, the ‘‘ Golden Bough,’’ and the 
other his exhaustive edition of Pau- 
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sanias. This great Greek guide book 
of the second century has never be- 
fore had in England such interpreta- 
tion and comment as Dr. Frazer has 
given it in six great volumes known 
to the learned. Out of them, he has 
taken his sympathetic account of 
Pausanias, which is the preface, and 
some ninety-four brief articles on 
Greek sites and places scattered 
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In Harper’s for August, is the first 
of a series of stories by Mary E. 
Wilkins, which reveal her talents in 
in an entirely new light. The princi- 
pal characters in the series referred to 
are animals as related to human 
beings. Captain M.S. Wellby follows 
his record of ‘‘A Journey to the 
Abyssinian Capital,’’ by a description 
of his sojourn ‘‘Among Central 
African Savages,’’ and James H. 
Ecob contributes a suggestive paper 
as to ‘‘ A Century of Church Methods.’’ 
The several serials are continued, and 
Frank R. Stockton’s lively summer 
romance ‘‘A Bicycle of Cathay,’’’ is 
accompanied by a number of pen-and- 
ink drawings. 


Scribner's for August is a fiction 
number, including the names of some 
of the best known writers, with many 
new contributors. Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton has written ‘‘The Duchess at 
Prayer,’’ a story of mystery and 
tragedy, the scene of which is laid in 
an old Italian villa, while ‘‘ The 
Green Pigs,’’ by Sydney Herman 
Preston, is an amusing story of ad- 
venture. Mr. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son contributes ‘‘ Tito, the Story of, 
the Coyote That Learned How,’’ de- 
scribing the eventful puppyhood and 
education of this little animal, illus- 
trated by a number of his own draw- 
ings, and there are numerous other 
stories by prominept writers. 


The Midsummer Holiday Century 
introduces a writer hitherto unknown, 
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through his edition with a Britannica 
article on Pericles. These make a 
summary of Greek learning and topog- 
raphy and archzology, not easily 
matched in a style worthy of its sub- 
ject. Many learn to read. Some 
read to learn. Such will find this 
volume rewarding, though hard and 
calling for close work with map 
and reference. 


i ae 


Miss Bertha Runkle. Her story will 
run for several months, and is called 
‘*The Helmet of Navarre.’’ It is 
a romance of love and adventure, 
characterized by rapid and absorb- 
ing action. John Burroughs has 
his first paper on the Miarriman 
expedition to Alaska and Bering Sea, 
and Maurice Thompson has a paper 
on ‘‘In the Woods With the Bow.”’ 
Contributions to fiction are by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Laura E. Richards, 
Mary Knowles Bartlett and other well- 
known writers. 


Some interesting features in the 
Forum are ‘‘The Present Status of 
Afghanistan,” by Sultan Mohammed 
Khan; ‘‘Some Italian Problems,’’ by 
H. Remsen Whitehouse, Late Secre- 
tary of Legation at Rome; ‘‘ Canada 
and Imperialism,’’ by John Charlton, 
M. P., Member of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Joint High Commission; ‘‘The 
United States as a World Power,’’ by 
Charles A. Conant; ‘‘ Child-Study and 
its Relation to Education,’’ by G. 
Stanley Hall; ‘‘The Present and 
Future of the Philippines,’’ by F. F. 
Hilder; ‘‘How Peace was made be- 
tween China and Japan,’’ by Hon. 
Chas. Denby; ‘‘The Negro Problem 
in the South,’’ by C. H. Grosvenor; 
‘* Laborand Politics in Great Britain,” 
by J. Keir Hardie; ‘‘ Texas, Past and 
Present,’’ by Robert T. Hill, and 
‘*Tolstoy’s Russia,’’ by G. H. Perris. 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
Cosmopolitan are ‘‘The Paris Exposi 
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tion,” by William T. Stead; “A 
Newport Palace,’’ by Montgomery 
Schuyler ; and ‘‘ The Story of Annabel 
Lee,” by Francis Willing Wharton. 
Other papers of interest are ‘‘ With 
Boer and Briton,’’ by Frank R. Robin- 
son; ‘‘ Wreck of the Brigantine Rin- 
ger,’ by John R. Spears; and ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Top Hat,’’ by Charles 
Johnston. Contributions from other 
well-known writers complete the num- 
ber. 


The Adlantic opens with a thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘ Political Education,’’ 
by Arthur Twining Hadley. John 
Muir contributes ‘‘ The Wild Gardens 
of the Yosemite Park,’’ and Talcott 
Williams has an article on ‘‘ The Price 
of Order,’’ Sylvester Baxter describes 
“Submarine Signaling and Maritime 
Safety,’’ while Frederic Bancroft 
speaks on ‘‘Some Radicals as States- 
men.’’ ‘The fiction of the number is 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, Alice Brown 
and W. D. Howells. 


McClure’ s opens with a timely paper 


by Lieutenant-Commander James C. 


Gilmore, U. S. N., entitled ‘‘A 
Prisoner Among Filipinos,” describ- 
ing the writer’s boat-battle with Fili- 
pinos on the East coast of Luzon. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ by George 
Beardsley, is a Nebraskan story of 
politics. ‘‘ Pointers From a Porcupine 
Quill,’’ by William Davenport Hul- 
bert, describes and illustrates the life 
of a Michigan Porcupine. Rev. John 
Watson continues his paper on ‘‘ The 
Life of the Master,’’ and there are 
several good short stories and poems 
to add to the attractiveness of the 
number. 


The New England Magazine is an 
“Old Home Week’’ number, con- 
taining articles especially appropriate 
to the coming celebration of ‘‘ Old 
Home Week’’ in Maine and New 
Hampshire. Among the leading 
features are ‘‘ Whittier’s New Hamp- 
shire,’’ by David Lee Maulsby ; ‘‘ The 
Old Farm Revisited,’? by Herbert 
Wendell Gleason; ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Tide of Life to the New England 
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Hilltops,” by Edward P. Pressey ; 
and ‘‘A Connecticut River Ferry,’’ 
by Max Bennett Thrasher. William 
H. Burham writes of ‘‘Old Home 
Week in New Hampshire.”’ 

‘* The Sign of the Seven Sins,’’ by 
William Le Queux, is the complete 
story in current Lippincott’s. Other 
contributions to fiction are ‘‘ Femme 
Dispose,’’ by E. F. Benson, and 
‘2620 Oxford Place,’’ by Katharine 
H. Brown. ‘‘A Swede’s Campaign 
in Germany,’’ by Stephen Crane, is 
the sixth in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Battles of the World,’’ while ‘‘ Theo- 
dosia Burr,’’ by Virginia Tatnall Pea- 
cock, is taken from a forthcoming 
book entitled ‘‘ Belles of America.’’ 


Everybody's Magazine hasasits spec- 
ial features, ‘‘ Where We Get Our Salt, 
and How,’’ the sixth feature of the 
Series of Great American Industries ; 
‘*Tides, Trade-Winds and Torna- 
does ;’’ the second installment of 
Stuart Robson’s autobiography ; ‘‘ Bri- 
tain's Fighting Elephants;’’ and 
‘* What a Bicycle Can Carry.’’ There 
are the usual short stories, and a dozen 
interesting articles. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly isa 
Mid-Summer fiction number. Among 
the illustrated articles are ‘‘ An Im- 
pression of the Regency,’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle; ‘‘A Tragedy from the 
Trivial,’”’ by Mary E. Wilkins; 
and, ‘‘Girls of Two Republics,’’ 
by the Infanta Eulalie, of Spain. 
‘*The Lifted Finger,’’ by Edgar 
Fawcett, is a sparkling sketch of 
modern society life. There is the 
first installment of a new serial by 
Alix Johns, entitled ‘‘A Hazard of 
Hearts,’’ and short poems by well- 
known writers. 

Munsey’s Magazine has as frontis- 
piece a portrait of Lieutenant General 
Nelson A. Miles. ‘‘ Runninga Train,’’ 
by Herbert E. Hamblem, is an inter- 
esting description of the enormous 
labor involved in the apparently simple 
matter of running a train. ‘‘The 
Republican National Convention,’’ by 
Frank A. Munsey, is an illustrated 
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paper on the importance of the con- 
vention as a historical event. Serials 
and short stories add to the attractive- 
ness of the number. 


There are numerous interesting 
articles in the Junior Munsey. ‘‘The 
Raisin Ranches of California,’’ by 
Henrietta Jewett-Keith, is an illus- 
trated description of the development 
of an industry that has turned a Cali- 
fornia desert into the foremost raisin 
producing district in the world. ‘‘ Great 
Railway Stations,’’ by John H. Wal- 
ters, tells of the imposing structures 
built and used by the railway compa- 
nies of all nations. Storiettes by 
David H. Talmadge, Howard Fielding 
and H. T. George, add to the interest 
-of this number. 


The complete novel in the Argosy 
is ‘‘The Theft of a God,’’ by Upton 
B. Sinclair, Jr. ‘‘As the Soldiers 
Passed,’’ by Maud Howard Peterson, 
is a discussion between a West Pointer 
and a civilian, concerning the merits 
of our volunteer soldiery. ‘‘ Revenge 
is Sweet,’’ by Matthew White, Jr., 
describes how some long-suffering 
summer boarders evened things up 
with a ‘‘literary feller.’’ There are 
new installments of the serials, and 
short stories by Horace G. Smith, 
John P. Ritter, William M. Graydon 
and others. 


Among the features of the Puritan 
are papers on ‘‘ A Cranford Evening,”’ 
by Luise M. Torrance, describing an 
entertainment based on the famous 
‘story; ‘‘ The Nomadic Housekeeper 
and the Servant Question,’’ by Annu- 
let Andrews ; and ‘‘ A New Art anda 
New Artist,’’ by Will M. Clemens. 
In the children’s department the First 
Aid to the Young Housekeeper tells 
about Entertaining and Renovating, 
‘and there are short stories of much 
interest. 


FAMILY. 


Four short stories, the beginning of 
-one serial, and the concluding chap- 
ters of another give the August Ladies’ 
flome journal claim te the title of 
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Midsummer Story Number. There 
are besides upward of thirty other 
features: ‘College Girls’ Larks and 
Pranks,’ ‘‘The Haunted Houses of 
New England,’’ ‘‘My Summer with 
Some Chipmunks,”’ ‘‘ A Missionary in 
the Great West,’’ by Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, ‘‘Howa Girl Can 
Work Her Way Through College,” 
‘*Conversation and Good Form in 
Public Places,’’ etc. ‘‘ Through Pic- 
turesque America’’ will command 
particular attention, and Howard 
Chandler Christy’s ‘‘ American Girl in 
Society ’’ is another notable artistic 
feature. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has 
an illustrated article on the new style 
of coiffure, which gives a description 
of the way the locks of fashion will 
be arranged to suit the winter’s 
millinery. How people in large cities 
provide out-door playgrounds and 
amusements for the children of the 
crowded districts is shown in a series 
of pictures, reproducing photo- 
graphs made expressly for this maga- 
zine, and there are stories from such 
prominent authors as Francis Lynde, 
Ella Higginson, Mrs. Poultney Bige- 
low and a dozen other prominent 
writers. 


JUVENILE. 


St. Nicholas for August has as front- 
ispiece ‘‘Feluccas on the Mediter- 
ranean,’’ drawn by Orson Lowell. The 
making of ‘‘A Miniature Castle’’ is 
described and pictured by photographs; 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, in ‘‘ Some 
Literary Cats,’’ prints letters about 
their pets from Miss Jewett, Miss 
Wilkins and others ; A. Hyatt Verrill 
narrates and illustrates some of his 
experiences in ‘‘Hunting with a 
Camera.”’ Susan Coolidge contributes 
a short story ‘‘Queen Log and Queen 
Stork,’’ with pictures by Relyea; 
Tudor Jenks’ pen and Birch’s pencil 
celebrate ‘‘ The Sultan’s Verses ;’’ and 
Grace Ellery Channing’s ‘‘ Last Cruise 
of the Stella di Mare’’ is illustrated 
by Orson Lowell. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


Mary Johnston’s stirring romance of 
early Virginia days, ‘‘To Have and 
to Hold,’’ continues in distinctive 
favor with book buyers ; as it happens 
rather curiously another romance 
of primitive Virginia—‘‘ The Heart’s 
Highway,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, has 
sprung into popularity during the 
month. Miss Wilkins’ favorite local 
setting heretofore has been New Eng- 
land village life, but her realistic style 
is equally at home in the present 
environment and her bits of descrip- 
tion and touches of character are not 
less happy. ‘‘The Redemption of 
David Corson ’’ has also made a strong 
impression as much by its human 
frailities as by its heroic qualities. 
Closely matching in interest the ad- 
ventures of fiction are the adventures 
of fact, as set forth in such works as 
‘*From London to Ladysmith,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mississippi Valley in the Civil War,” 
and ‘‘Joshua Slocum’s Sailing 
Alone Around the World.’’ 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 

‘The Reign of Law,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 

‘‘To Have and to Hold,”” by Mary John- 
ston. 

“The Gentleman from Indiana,’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘‘The Redemption of David Corson,’’ by 
Charles Frederic Goss. 

‘“‘Sophia,’’ by Stanley J. Weyman. 

‘‘The Heart’s Highway,” by Mary E. 
Wilkins. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,’”’ by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. 

“Our Native Trees,’’ by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

‘‘A Guide to the Wild Flowers,’’ by Alice 
Lounsberry. 

‘* Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 

“Sailing Alone Around the World,’”’ by 
Joshua Slocum. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 

‘The Redemption of David Corson,’”’ by 
‘Charles Frederic Goss. 

“The Heart’s Highway,’’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins. 


‘*The Voice of the People,’’ by Ellen 
Glasgow. 

‘*Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant.”’ 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘*The Conspirators,’’ by Robert W. 
Chambers. 


‘““Our Native Trees,’’ by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ by 
Mrs. Wm. Starr Dana. 

‘‘The Ways of Men,’’ by Eliot Gregory. 

‘‘From London to Ladysmith via Pre- 
toria,’’ by Winston Spencer Churchill. 

‘Sailing Alone Around the World,’’ by 
Joshua Slocum. 

‘* Bird Neighbors,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 

‘‘The Garden of Eden,’’ by Blanche 
Willis Howard. 

‘* Robert Tournay,’’ by William Sage. 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

“The Bath Comedy,’’ by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 

“ Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

‘*Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ by Booth Tark- 
ington. 


‘*London to Ladysmith via Pretoria,’’ by 
Winston Spencer Churchill. 

‘*The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War,”’ by John Fiske. 

‘* Paris as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers,’’ Edited by Esther Singleton. 

‘‘Our Presidents and How we Make 
Them,’’ by Col. A. K. McClure. 

‘*The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 

‘* Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 

‘“‘The Isle of the Winds,’’ by S. R. 
Crockett. 

‘“‘The Heart’s Highway,’’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins. 

‘‘Knights of the Cross,’? by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 

‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘‘From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary 
Devereux. 


‘* Nature’s Garden,’’ by Neltje Blanchan. 
‘*The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 
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“How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. 

‘The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War,” by John Fiske. 


FIFTY BOOKS 


hese books are either new or 
of such vital interest that 
they have withstood the test 
oftime—in other words,they 
are all to be had from your 
bookseller now : 


" 
mye 
‘a4 
ais 
e WoRLD Po.LitTics As INFLU- 
ENCED BY THE ORIENTAL SITU- 
ATION—P. S. Reinsch. 

CHINA: THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE-- 
Eliza R. Scidmore. 

A History oF CHINA—Translated from 
the Original Chinese Historical Tablets in 
possession of the Chinese Government—J. 
Macgowan. 

A History OF CHINA—S. Wells Williams, 
D..Di, ide Bs 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS— 
E. H. Parker. 

CHINESE ACCOUNT OF THE OPIUM WaR— 
E. H. Parker. 

OVERLAND TO CHINA—A. R. Colquhoun. 

THE CHINESE—Their Preseat and Future-- 

Medical, Political and Social—Robert Colt- 
man. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS — Arthur H. 
Smith. 

CuIna—Rev. J. T. Gracey. 

A YOUNG PEOPLE'S HISTORY OF THE CHI- 
NESE—W. G. E. Cunnyngham. 

CHINA AND FoRMOSA—James F. Johnston. 

HoME LIFE IN CHINA—Mrs. M. I. Bryson. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA—C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. 

THE DRAGON, IMAGE AND DEMON— 
Rev. H. C. Dubose. 

ALONG THE RIVER AND ROAD IN FUH- 
KIEN—Edwin J. Dukes. 

WESTERN CHINA—A Journey to the Great 
Buddhist Centre of Mount Omei—V. C. 
Hart. 

WHEN I was A Boy IN CHINA—Yan Phou 
Lee. 

OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA—Isabelle Wil- 
liamson. 

BREAK UP OF CHINA—Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. 

FaR EASTERN QUESTION—Valentine Chi- 
rol. 

CHINA—History of China from the time 
of Marco Polo to Present Day—R. K. Doug- 
las. 

JoHN CHINAMAN—His Ways and Notions 
—G. Cockburn. 

CHINA—E. H. Gorst. 
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“Sailing Alone Around the World,’”’ by 
Joshua Slocum. 

‘*Fisherman’s Luck,’’ by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


CHINA 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION—A, R. Col- 
quhoun. 

PROBLEMS OF THE FAR East—George N. 
Curzon. 

HIstToRy OF CHINA—D.C. Boulger. 

TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND 
CHINA, during the years 1844-45-46—Eva- 
riste Huc. 

THE REAL 
combe. 

CHINESE; Their Education, Philosophy 
and Letters—W. A. P. Martin. 

CycLEe oF CATHAY OF CHINA, SOUTH 
AND NoRTH—W. A. P. Martin. 


COMMERCIAL CHINA—United States Treas- 
ury Department. 

CHINA: a brief History of Celestial Em- 
pire—W. Harding. 

INTIMATE CHINA; The Chinese as I have 
seen them—Mrs. Archibald Little. 

PEEPS INTO CHINA; or, The Missionary’'s 
Children—E, C. Phillips. 

THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA—J, 
Thomson. 

THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES; or, 
Trade and Travel in Western China—Archi- 
bald J. Little. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA; A Study in 
Sociology—Arthur H. Smith. 

CORNER OF CATHAY; Studies from Life 
Among the Chinese—A. M. Fielde. 

THE STORY OF THE CHINA INLAND MIs- 
s1on—Geraldine Guinness. 

A WINTER IN NoRTH CHINA—Rev. T. M. 
Morris. 

GLANCES AT CHINA—Gilbert Reid. 

THE LAND OF THE LAMAS—Notes of a 
daring journey through China, Mongolia, 
and Thibet—W. W. Rockhill. 

CHINA—Travels and Investigations in the 
Middle Kingdom—Gen. J. H. Wilson. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE—Evariste Huc. 

ACROSS AMERICA AND ASIA—Notes of res- 
idence in Arizona, Japan and China—R. 
Pumpelly. 

Visit TO CONSULAR CITIES OF CHINA— 
Rev. G. Smith. 

INDIA, CHINA AND JAPAN—Bayard Taylor. 

STRAIGHTS OF MALACCA, INDO-CHINA 
AND CHINA—J. Thomson. 

FANKWEI; or, The San Jacinto in the 
Seas of India, China and Japan—W. M. 
Wood. 

CHINESE PROBLEM—L,. T. Townsend. 

YANGTZE VALLEY AND BEYOND—Mrs. 
Is. L. Bird Bishop. 


On 


CHINAMAN—Chester Hol- 





JOHN RUSKIN. 


Woman’s intellect, Ruskin himself 
says in the familiar pages of ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies,’ is ‘‘ not for invention or 
creation, but for sweet ordering, ar- 
rangement, and decision. She sees 


the qualities of things, their claims, 


and their places. Her great function 
is Praise: she enters into no contest, 
but infallibly adjudges the crown of 
contest. 

Woman, he adds, must be instinc- 
tively, infallibly wise; her range of 
literature 
‘calculated to add the qualities of patience 
and seriousness to her natural poignancy of 
thought and quickness of wit; and also to 
keep her in a lofty and pure element of 
thought.’’ 

Sometimes as we follow Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s study of ‘‘ John Ruskin,’’ 
we recall this high dream. There 
have been far more _ enthusiastic 
tributes to Ruskin, deeper ones in 
some essentials; we have known the 
passionate ardor of the disciple, the 
fiery tongue of those who have been 
less interpreters than controversialists. 
There has been in our later world 
something to modify Ruskin’s own 
words, of that ‘‘ strange under-cur- 
rent of murmur about his name, which 
means the deep consent of men that he 
is greater than they.’’ Here at last is 
—at least often—the woman’s sweet 
ordering and gentle decision ; we have 


at stages a sense even of the ideal 
Helpmate in the vestal temple, the 
temple of the hearth, with her grave 
understanding of the Man’s work, her 
instinctive wisdom, her delicate pa- 
tience, her high seriousness, and the 
atmosphere of that ‘‘ pure element of 
thought.’’ A good deal of this record 
and analysis is not so much the word 
of criticism, of discipleship, as, so to 
say, the gentle speech of the fireside. 
Or, anon, when we are borne to the 
high places of art, or to the beloved 
mountains where we may study 
nature’s splendid life and delicate 
variety : the glory of cloud, the rush 
of cascade, the eternal humility and 
wonder of grass, the sense still is not 
so much that of judgment of the mas- 
ter, as of something that is the spirit- 
ual accompaniment of his nature, the 
complement of him; we have the 
womanly direction, explanation, rev- 
erie. 

We are aloof on the whole in these 
stages from contention, the clash of 
personalities ; and once realizing this 
sense of complement we acknowledge 
no disturbing feeling on the score of 
the striking difference in temperament 
and style between the subject and 
the interpreter; it seems simply a 
case of the gentle and subtle way 
of the woman after the stress and 
passion of the man. We are not al- 
ways convinced, even in these happy 
moments, by the views and decisions ; 
we do not get the principles and the 
essence of Ruskin in any vivid, syn- 
thetic way. On a dozen details the 
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LITTLE ORPHAN ISLAND, IN THE YANGTZE BELOW LAKE POYANG 


Copyright, 1900, by The Century Company 


summary fails to satisfy us; thus, a 
quiet portion of a page conveys a 
wholly inadequate idea of the fine 
chapters on ‘‘ Fields ’’ and ‘‘ Rocks’’ 
in ‘‘ Modern Painters.’’ The difficulty 
of summarizing, as it were, a spirit 
like Ruskin’s is painfully obvious, 
especially in the cases where, as he 
himself says of Dante, ‘‘ every sylla- 
ble, the more we penetrate it, becomes 
a seed of farther thought.’’ But such 
faults notwithstanding, it is good to 
find a study which frequently is at 
least like suggestive accompanying 
music to the mind and achievement of 
Ruskin ; which hints rather than in- 
sistently proclaims a large knowledge 
a patient grasp of a goodly share of 
the fruitful labor—as of one (to 
maintain the figure of speech) who 
from a home temple had followed it 
wisely stage by stage, had grown 


From “‘ China: The Long-Lived Empire "’ 


with it, developed with it, and, 
never lost in it till proportion and 
definite value are missed, can re- 
count it with penetration and sym- 
pathy. Indeed, Mrs. Meynell at her 
best suggests the possession of that 
imagination which, being at the heart 
of the matter, ‘‘ poises herself there, 
and is still, quiet, and brooding.”’ 
Stages come when Mrs. Meynell’s 
‘‘sweet ordering ’’ and sympathy in 
some measure desert her, or when she 
cannot wholly conceal her lack of 
vital interest in the questions at issue. 
Ruskin the political economist (we all 
remember, of course, the distinction 
between political and mechanical 
economy), Ruskin in other ways strik- 
ing sheer at the roots of modern ills 
and indifference, does not impart to her 
the same spirit that comes from Ruskin 
the art teacher. Dubious, or at least 
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incomplete, is the theory that his 
mind was ‘‘ immortally antique,’’ in 
ssession of ‘‘ inseparable Greek an- 
tecedents ’’ whatever it found to do in 
the altering world. His lifelong in- 
sistence on ‘‘ natural fact,’’ his endur- 
ing advocacy of righteousness against 
blind self-interest, are, of course, 
before her in a hundred lights and 
ways; but she is inclined to ask if 
Ruskin has not carried his idea of 
essential good into arbitrary ways: 


‘‘ Attributing to things a good and an evil 
that are in truth nothing but the tradition of 
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men beset by the collective memory of 
their primitive dangers and necessities, and 
by the individual memory of their own 
race-dreams in childhood.”’ 

Arbitrary ways—yes, perhaps, on 
occasion ; but this further philosophy 
is a large concession to the Philistine. 
291 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London 
Academy. 


CHINA: THE LONG-LIVED 
EMPIRE. 


‘‘ China has broken up before ’’ is 
the keynote of the new book by Miss 


JUNKS RIDING IN ON THE 
Copyright, 1900, by The Century Company 


From ‘China: The Lorg-Lived Empire’ 
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Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, ‘‘ China: 
the Long-lived Empire.’’ 

The Empire has broken up sev- 
eral times, and is likely to keep on 
breaking up—and also to keep on rein- 
‘tegrating and hanging together, be- 
cause the conservative influences are 
so strong, and there is such an abso- 
‘lute impossibility of getting a new 
idea into the Chinese brain, that the 
awful mass of humanity goes on work- 
ing and thinking and acting and sin- 
ning just the same, no matter whether 
Chinese or Tartars or Europeans 
bear sway in Pekin or Shanghai or 
‘Canton. 

Miss Scidmore’s book enables us to 
understand admirably the situation of 
the unfortunate Europeans who are 
now shut up in Pekin and Tien-Tsin, 
and to realize the desperateness of 
their case. Pekin is four cities, the 
the four being so arranged that the 
map of the city looks exactly like a 
‘Chinese dustpan-shaped fan. The 


bottom part of the fan is the Chinese 


city, which is surrounded by a wall 
sixteen miles in length, forty feet 
high, and thirty feet broad at the top, 
reaching all aroundit. ‘To the north- 
ward, forming the upper and some- 
what narrower half of the fan, is the 
Tartar city with its wall, fourteen 
miles long. 

This Tartar city is the great ‘‘ Man- 
chu encampment,’’ in which, off at 
the easterly side, is the filthy legation 
street, along which Minister Conger 
and the other diplomats are to-day 
dwelling, if they are so fortunate as to 
be still alive. In the very center of 
this Tartar city is the Imperial city. 
As the Tartar city is walled from the 
‘Chinese city, so the Imperial city is 
walled from the Tartar city. And 
still far within the Imperial city is 
‘still another inclosure, the Purple 
Forbidden city of the emperors and 
their palace and. gardens. This great 
wall is guarded by soldiers, and, 
though there are breeches in it, it is 
nevertheless so well kept that our un- 
fortunate diplomatic prisoners surely 
could not hope to escape, nor could 
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a relieving party hope to force an en- 
trance without some good artillery, 
Miss Scidmore’s picture of the scene 
from this wall is a pleasant one. 

From this book we get a good ac- 
count of the past history of the 
Christian missions in China. Few 
people realize that the Jesuits once 
practically converted the court of the 
Emperor Kangshi to Christianity; 
the Emperor’s mother, wife, son and 
half the court were baptized as Chris- 
tians, and Kangshi himself would 
have been if the Pope had allowed 
the missionaries the latitude they 
wished in order to meet the funda- 
mental Chinese notion with regard to 
the veneration of ancestors. Med- 
dling orders spoiled the work of 
the Jesuits, and the opportunity to 
Christianize China through its court 
was lost. 

Since that time the fortunes of the 
missions in China have varied greatly 
but there can be no doubt that Chris- 
tianity was gaining ground. At this 
day there is a considerable colony of 
French-speaking native Christians in 
Pekin, who by hereditary custom 
monopolize certain occupations ; ‘‘ the 
painters in watercolors, engravers on 
copper, watch and instrument makers 
and snuff dealers are nearly all hered- 
itary Christians. The French have 
orphanages and many scientific and 
industrial establishments about Pekin, 
and the Protestants still more of these 
in number, though it is doubtful if 
they have gained anything like as 
marked an influence as the Catholics. 

And now, what does this lady, who 
has been to China seven times, and 
whose book shows that she is a very 
observant and intelligent person, 
think of the future? From Miss Scid- 
more’s book we get a somewhat con- 
fused forecast—doubtless because 
nothing clear is possible : 

‘Can China be regenerated ?’’ re- 
peated another old resident. ‘‘ Only 
by immersion for forty days forty 
fathoms deep. The fresh start must 
be a clean start. Soap and carbolic 
will do more ‘than diplomacy or gun- 
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powder. They are the first necessary 
factors in any regeneration of this 
country. If they burn the classics 
and behead the litterati they might 
make some start without soap and 
water.’’ All replies to such questions 
were equally discouraging, equally 
biased, vague or flippant, and the 
Chinese in the present and the future 
remain problems more baffling and 
unsatisfactory each time one attempts 
them. China is very old, very tired, 
sick. It craves rest and peace—any- 
thing for peace; peace at any price. 
It does not want to be dragged out 
into the fierce white light and the 
contests of the new century. But 
how can it prevent it? Will it rouse 
itself from its long paralysis and 
benumbed opium sleep, or will it be 
rudely awakened, broken up this time 
on the wheel of progress ? 


tation they please. It is the duty, 
apparently, of the western powers to 
play quite seriously at fate themselves. 
Another of the author’s sayings is: 
‘One talks in centuries easily in 
China.’’ But the time has come at 
last when events are to move in 
shorter divisions than these centuries. 
Illustrated. 466 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


Even before opening the covers of a 
book from the hand of Mr. Allen, one 
may be sure of its rare and high quali- 
ties. Here will be no blurred or 
slighted work thrust upon the public 
because its master ‘‘ could not tarry ’’ 
to achieve perfection. Here will be 
the finest and best of which the author 
is capable. Nature herself will be 


GABRIELLA WHOSE LOVE AND FAITH WERE AS MARTHA’S 


Copyright, 1900, by The Macmilian Company 


‘*Fate is under government control 
in China,’’ says the author—which 
means that the powers in control take 
fate into their hands, murdering ob- 
structive princes and attributing their 
death to any form of providential visi- 


From ‘ The Reign of Law”’ 


here, appealing not only to the inner 
eye, but assailing other senses as well 
with her aromatic scents, her multi- 
tudinous voices. Here will be su- 
preme artistry of style, the most felic- 
itous word always the ‘‘ inevitable ’’ 
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one, each sentence as exquisite in its 
cadence as it is translucent to the 
thought behind it. Here will be 
‘* little miracles of observation,’’ 
flashes of wit, the gentler irradiation 
of humor, swift incisive scorn of 
things petty or base, reverence for that 
nobleness which shines through un- 
couth garb and sordid conditions, 
tenderest pathos, true insight into the 
human soul, and withal so many rich 
gems of clear-cut expression that the 
reader longs to remember them all and 
to appropriate them as shamelessly as 
the Israelitish women ‘‘ borrowed ”’ 
the jewels of the Egyptians. 

As under the microscope the most 
carefully wrought handiwork becomes 
flawed and coarse, while the petal of 
a flower but more wonderfully reveals 
its fineness of fiber and the burnish of 
its sheen, so under the most critical 
inspection shows Mr. Allen’s work as 
compared with the great mass of 
popular fiction. So thoroughly is he 
master of his craft that it seems to be 
no craft at all, rather a growth, a 
flowering. There is no smell of the 
oil about his books ; their fragrance 
is that of the scent-distilling sunshine 
and the odorous freshness of the sum- 
mer shower. 

In all the characteristics that give 
Mr. Allen’s novels such distinction 
and charm, ‘‘ The Reign of Law’’ is 
perhapssupreme. The initial chap- 
ter, ‘‘Hemp,’’ is the loveliest of 
idyls. One may read and reread it for 
pure delight in its melody, or, almost 
oblivious of the music, may abandon 
one’s self to the rapture of nature 
breathing through it all; or, forget- 
ting both, may ponder only the mys- 
terious analogy between the story of 
the seed and that of the human soul. 

The volume is full of passages of 
like poetic strain as the description of 
the scene which greeted the hero’s 
eyes upon his pathetic home-coming, 
or of his ‘‘ congregation of the faith- 
ful,’’ the ‘‘ dependent animals in the 
wind-swept barn,”’ despite their shiv- 
ering wretchedness not one of them 
‘*a critic of his providence,’’ but all 
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‘‘ of the household of faith, the mem- 
bers being in good standing and full 
fellowship.’’ And again there are the 
lofty and epic pages that tell of ‘‘ the 
parting of Life’s road at Doubt and 
Faith,’’ that portray the trial for 
heresy, with its innumerable throng 
of unseen witnesses summoned by 
memory and imagination, and stretch- 
ing backward through all time, back- 
ward from gentle, pained professors 
through inquisitors and torturers ; 
backward from the mild sentence of 
expulsion from church and college, 
through the thumb-screw and the 
rack, through blood and flame, 
through the wild beasts of the arena 
and storms of nameless horrors, even 
to the cross of Christ. 

‘““The Reign of Law’’ has its 
romance—a controlling factor in the 
story—but it is pre-eminently the 
study of a soul. Some ‘writer has 
noted that religion as an element of 
life seems to have been discharged 
altogether from much of the fiction of 
the day ; it is not recognized as an 
influence, a motive. Not so is it in 
‘*The Reign of Law.’’ Religion is 
here the dominant note. It tells a 
story which has been repeated over 
and over again in the history of every 
generation, a story which has in some 
form come near the lives of almost all 
who will read the book, but which, 
strangely enough, writers of fiction 
have seldom touched, the story of the 
tragedy of doubt to him who is 
pledged to faith.—_V. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


James Lane Allen’s new romance is 
a kind of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ of the 
Kentucky hemp-fields. The hero, 
David, does not, however, fall a 
victim to that terrible ogre, Doubt, 
but is saved by the heroine, Gabriella 
(thus fittingly named after the great 
Angel). David represents the heredi- 
tary strain of honesty, bred in the 
bone of the pure Anglo-Saxon settlers 
of Kentucky. His deep spiritual 
nature leads him to fit himself for the 














Church. But in the wilderness he 
had known nothing of creeds, accept- 
ing the Bible with simple faith. In 
Lexington he learns of sectarian strife 
for the first time, and his own mind is 
troubled by the diversity of denomi- 
nations and religions, ill founded, like 
a new Tower of Babel, on the one 
Book. The young student recoils in 
dismay; his own original ideas are 
somewhat modified. He returns home 
in an agony of spirit, but finds a new 
inspiration to faith in the perfect 
nature and nobility of Gabriella, who 
illustrates for him—beyond all mere 
creeds—the beauty and happiness of a 
true religiousness of the heart and 
spirit. The tangles of theology no 
longer ensnare David’s feet ; he walks 
with God as Adam did of old. Such 
is Mr. Allen’s new study of a soul. 
With illustrations by Harry Fenn 
and J. C. Earl. 385 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 


We probably owe to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in an indirect way, the re- 
publication of this almost forgotten 
book of maxims by William Penn. 
While he was wandering in despair 
through the streets of San Francisco 
in December, 1879, he chanced to 
come upon a copy, and for some time 
afterward it remained a companion of 
his solitude. T'wo years later he gave 
his copy to Horatio F. Brown, with a 
note as follows : 


If ever in all my human conduct I have 
done a better thing to my fellow-creature 
than handing on to you this sweet, dignified, 
and wholesome book, I know I shall hear of 
iton the last day. To write a book like this 
were impossible ; at least one can hand it on 
with a wrench one to another. My wife 
cries out and my own heart misgives me, 
but still—here it is. 


Mr. Gosse, in his introduction, in- 
forms us that he scoured London for 
a long time before he obtained a copy, 
although the work was once, and long 
remained, among the most popular 
books. It was seldom out of print in 
the eighteenth century, the last regular 
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reissue occurring in 1793. The pres- 
ent reprint has been made from the 
text of 1718. It is believed that the 
book was written between 1665 and 
1693, when it was licensed for printing. 
While there exists no external evi- 
dence of Penn’s authorship, the fact 
that he wrote it has never been ques- 
tioned, and Mr. Gosse finds no reason 
todoso. The book is issued now as 
a small 24mo of one hundred and 
seventy pages, and the following ex- 
tracts we beg to commend to our 
readers: 





The want of due Consideration is the 
cause of all the unhappiness Man brings 
upon himself. For his second Thoughts 
rarely agree with his first, which pass not 
without a considerable Retrenchment or 
Correction. And yet that sensible Warning 
is, too frequently, not precaution enough 
for his future Conduct. 

Is it reasonable to take it ill, that anybody 
desires of us that which is our own? All we 
have is the Almighty’s: And shall not God 
have His own when He calls for it? 

We are apt to be very pert at censuring 
others, where we will not endure advice 
ourselves. And nothing shews our weakness 
more than to be so sharp-sighted at spying 
ether Men’s Faults, and so purblind about 
our own. 

Frugality is good, if Liberality be join’d 
with it. The first is leaving off superfluous 
Expenses; the last bestowing them to the 
benefit of others that need. The first with- 
out the last begins Covetousness ; the last, 
without the first begins Prodigality: Both 
together make an excellent Temper. Happy 
the place where ever that is found. 

Love Labour: For if thou dost not want 
it for Food, thou mayest for Physick. It 
is wholesom for thy Body, and good for thy 
Mind. It prevents the Fruits of Idleness, 
which many times comes of nothing to do 
and leads too many to do what is worse than 
nothing. 

The most common things are the most 
useful, which shews both the Wisdom and 
Goodness of the great Lord of the Family of 
the World. What, therefore, He has made 
rare, don’t thou use too commonly ; Lest 
thou shouldest invert the Use and Order of 
things; become Wanton and Voluptuous, 
and thy Blessings prove a Curse. 

All Excess is ill: But Drunkenness is of 
the worst Sort. It spoils Health, dismounts 
the Mind, and unmans Men: It reveals 


Secrets, is Quarrelsome, Lascivious, Impu- 
dent, Dangerous, and Mad: In fine, he that 
is drunk is not a Man: Because he is so long 
void of Reason, that distinguishes a Man 
from a Beast. 
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Never Marry but for Love; but see that 
thou lov’st what is lovely. If Love be not 
thy chief Motive, thou wilt soon grow weary 
of a Married State, and stray from thy 
Promise, to search out thy Pleasures in 
forbidden Places. 
ciBut in Marriage do thou be wise; prefer 
the Person before Money, Virtue before 
Beauty, the Mind before the Body; Then 
thou t a Wife, a Friend,a Companion, 
a Second Self ; one that bears an equal Share 
with thee in all thy Toyls and Troubles. 
Chuse one that Measures her Satisfaction, 
Safety, and Danger by thine ; and of whom 
thou art sure, as of thy secretest Thoughts : 
A Friend as well as a Wife, which, indeed, a 
Wife implies: For she is but half a Wife 
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nothing ill where no ill is meant; nay, 
where it is, ’twill easily forgive, and forget, 
too, upon small Acknowledgments. In 
short, chuse a Friend as thou dost a Wife, 
till Death separate you.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


HILDA WADE. 


The heroine of Mr. Allen’s novel is 
a beautiful determined young woman 
with a Plan. Sheisthe daughter of a 
man who has been convicted of poi- 
soning, and her sole object in life is to 
find the real criminal, and so clear her 


“SHE DREW THE QUICK OUTLINE OF A FACE IN HER NOTE-BOOK”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


that is not, or is not capable, of being such 
a Friend. Nothing can be more entire and 
without Reserve; nothing more zealous, 
affectionate, and sincere; nothing more 
contented and constant than such a Cou- 
ple; nor no greater temporal Felicity than 
to be one of them. 

Friendship is the next Pleasure we may 
hope for: And where we find it not at 
home, or have no home to find it in, we 
may seek itabroad. It isa Union of Spirits, 
a Marriage of Hearts, and the Bond thereof, 
Virtue. There can be no Friendship where 
there is no Freedom. Friendship loves a 
free Air, and will not be penned up in 
straight and narrow Enclosures. It will 
speak freely and act so, too; and take 


From “ Hilda Wade”’ 


father’s name. Hilda Wade, the lady 
in question, is a woman of somewhat 
remarkable gifts. She has a wonder- 
ful power of intuition, which causes 
her to be cognizant of facts which lie 
outside other people’s comprehension. 
She is a species of Sherlock Holmes, 
can deduce from the most ordinary 
events of life a telling piece of evi- 
dence, and is able to read character 
from a photograph with almost super- 
natural skill. Once having scented 
her man, she proceeds to track him to 
the death. For this purpose she joins 
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the nursing staff of St. Nathaniel’s 
Hospital, where she speedily attracts 
the notice of the great physiologist 
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story ends with the marriage of the 
two chief characters. The usual dex- 
terity of Mr. Grant Allen in dealing 


“IT WAS NO GOOD; THE RABBITS ALL DIED”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


and physician, Professor Sebastian, 
whose character she proceeds to dis- 
sect with the same merciless decision 
that he would employ in operating on 
a poor helpless animal. Recognizing 
after a time who Hilda really is—the 
daughter of the notorious poisoner 
Dr. Yorke Bannerman—and that she 
rightly suspects him of her father’s 
crime, Dr. Sebastian attempts to re- 
move her from his path by inoculat- 
ing her with the germs of pyzmia. 
He afterwards leaves England and 
makes a reappearance successively in 
Africa and Asia, whither he is followed 
by the resolute Hilda, bent upon ven- 
geance. In the pursuit she is accom- 
panied by a young surgeon who has 
fallen in love with her during her 
term of service at St. Nathaniel’s 
Hospital. Eventually the cruel Doc- 
tor is run to earth, the innocence of 
Hilda’s father is fully proved, and the 


From “ Hilda Wade"’ 


with a narrative of scientific character 
is very prominent throughout, and the 
illustrations of Mr. Gordon Browne 
form a particularly valuable feature of 
the production. 383 pp. 12mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


STEPHEN DECATUR. 


There are some careers, like those 
of our early naval commanders, which 
are more romantic and fuller of excit- 
ing incident in the plain, unvarnished 
telling, than any historical novel could 
possibly be. That this is often true 
to a remarkable degree will become 
evident to anyone who will read Mr. 
Brady’s little book, ‘‘ Stephen Deca- 
tar.” 

It is a model of biographical writing 
for several reasons; the author has 
made a study of the early history of 
our navy and is eminently fitted for 
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this task; he has made that study 
with an eye to the possibilities which 
this field offers in the way of imagina- 
tive literature, and he is fully alive to 
its romantic atmosphere. The present 
biography, therefore, brings together 
the important and salient fact in con- 
venient compass, while it tells the 
story with the compelling enthusiasm 
of the best fiction. 

So admirable and pithy a life of 
Stephen Decatur should be a popular 
book just now, when our navy is in 
such prominence. Decatur, like sev- 
eral others of our best fighting sailors, 
came of seafaring ancestry. The 
name is originally Dutch, De Kater, 
but French blood was added early in 
the seventeenth century, when a scion 
of the family emigrated to Bordeau 
and married a French woman. The 
American Decaturs sprang from a 
ship owner and privateer who was 
ennobled by Louis XV. in 1733.— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Dr. Brady declares of Decatur that 
he was the most conspicuous figure in 
the naval history of the United States 
for the hundred years between Paul 
Jones and Farragut. While the fame 
of most of the early naval captains, 
who shed such unperishable luster 
upon American arms by their exploits 
on the sea, rests upon a single battle, 
Decatur, in at least three of our early 
wars, was the hero of a half-dozen 
adventurous undertakings, any one of 
which would have given a fair claim 
to immortality.’’ And he adds that 
‘more than any other captain of his 
time, his name is cherished by his 
countrymen ; for he represented toa 
greater degree than any of his con- 
temporaries those fine qualities which 
a pardonable national vanity inclines 
us to consider peculiarly American. 
His unfortunate taking off at a com- 
paratively early age, under circum- 
stances painful but dramatic, has 
added to the interest which his name 
excites.’’ 


A modest tombstone alone marks 
the resting place of this hero in St. 
Peter’s Churchyard, this city. De- 
catur was born in Sinepuxent, Wor- 
cester County, Md. (in 1779), but his 
father’s family was allied to the de 
Katers of Holland, while his mother’s 
family descended from a French 
woman of some rank.  Decatur’s 
own mother brought a mixture of 
Irish-American blood. Thus, says 
his new biographer: ‘‘ Decatur had 
the stolid endurance and staying 
power of the Dutchman, the gallantry 
and gaiete de ceur of the Frenchman, 
the pugnacity and the good humor of 
the Irishman, and the coolness, in- 
genuity, perseverance and sea adapta- 
bility of the Anglo-Saxon.’’ The 
Beacon Biographies of Eminent Amer- 
icans. 142 pp. 32mo. Philadelphia 
Record. 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 


Henry Kitchell Webster’s new story 
of financial operations in Chicago 
banks and on the Board of Trade is 
cleverly thought out and very smartly 
told. Itis, in fact, an exciting and 
absorbing story, which seems very 
real for the time being. Probably in 
one sense it is real. The things it 
describes have all happened. They 
might happen, too, in just this com- 
bination. The author knows all about 
the banking methods which obtain in 
Chicago and the kind of men who 
carry forward big schemes. 

Melville Sponley, the bear operator, 
who is no more of a rascal than he 
has to be to carry out his plans ; who 
never tells a Jie when the truth will 
do as well ; who lays his plans years 
ahead sometimes, but is always ready 
to act on a moment’s notice, is a 
recognizable figure, and his associates 
and opponents in the ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain do not 
outrage one’s reason and sense of fit- 
ness. 

One trouble with all these stories of 
speculation is their sameness. Since 
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Mercadet and Merdle no new specu- 
lator has appeared in fiction. Sponley 
isa combination of both, with Mer- 
cadet’s shrewdness and occasional 
glimpse of human feeling and Mer- 
dle’s slowness of utterance and heavi- 
ness of bearing. Also the financial 
novel, it seems, must inevitably be 
rather weak in ‘‘ feminine interest.’’ 
Mr. Webster has three women in- 
volved in his story—a nervous, ambi- 
tious one, who lends all her sympathy, 
health, and strength to her husband’s 
plans and falls a victim to misery. and 
insomnia, lying ‘‘ upon the torture of 
the mind in restless ecstasy’’; a 
brisk, clear-headed, purposeful one, 
and just a plain, motherly woman. 
But, alas! we are told about them 
tather than introduced tothem. They 
do not live. Their talk is machine- 
made. And the whole trouble is, not 
that the novelist lacks the power to 
draw a lifelike woman, but that he 
had too much other work on hand in 
developing his financial scheme. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘ The Banker and the 
Bear’’ is a rather notable story, and 
it is sure to find readers all over the 
country. It deals with facts of Amer- 
ican life in the very present, and it 
contains some chapters that are almost 
‘‘documents.’’ 351 pp. 16mo.—WJ. 
Y. Times Saturday Review. 





BESIEGED BY THE BOERS. 


Dr. E. Oliver Ashe, surgeon of the 
Kimberley Hospital, narrates in this 
volume the strange experiences and 
hardships of the inhabitants of the 
town of Kimberley during the one 
hundred and forty days of the siege at 
that place. The book, written as a 
diary, not for publication, is happily 
rescued from the oblivion of a private 
correspondence to add one more leaf 
to the story of the South African war. 

The introduction to the work con- 
tains several facts in regard to the 
Teasons why the town was of import- 
ance to English and Boer alike. 

‘* Kimberley,’’ Dr. Ashe says, ‘‘ is 
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the second largest town in Cape Colo- 
ny, and is the largest diamond mining 
center in the world. It came into 
existence in 1870, with the discovery 
of diamonds, and, including its suburbs 
of Kenilworth, Beaconsfield and Wes- 
selton, has now a population of about 
forty thousand, of which twenty-five 
thousand are white. The three principal 
mines—Kimberley, De Beers and Wes- 
selton—are worked by the,.De Beers 
Consolidated Mines Company, Lim- 
ited. This immense company, of 
which Mr. Rhodes is the chairman, 
has a capital of nearly four million 
dollars; pays well over a million a 
year in wages, and turns out ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of rough 
diamonds every working day. All 
Kimberley makes its living directly or 
indirectly from the company, and for 
all practical purposes Kimberley and 
the company are one.” 

Some features of the volume are of 
specialinterest. It describes the inner 
life of the town, domestic and civic, 
as distinguished from the military rule, 
the methods of protection against the 
Boer shells, the appliances of defense 
and many details overlooked by other 
writers. Dr. Ashe is a frank admirer 
of Cecil Rhodes. 

The author’s professional observa- 
tion is ever keen and foremost, and 
his description of the wounds made 
by the modern rifle bullet, especially 
the Mauser rifle, is interesting, even 
to laymen. In brief, this volume is 
the best report of this long siege, from 
the civilian’s side, that we are likely 
to get. It has a peculiar reality and 
the charm of a free, virile and frank 
personality. Illustrated. 175 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


=A correspondent of the London 
Academy, suggests that memoirs are 
of three kinds: Biographies, autobi- 
ographies, ought-not-to-be-ographies. 
The Academy expresses itself as 
being of the same mind.—7Zhe Book- 


man. 
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THE LUXEMBOURG 


Copyright, 1900, by Dodd, Mead and Company 


PARIS AS SEEN AND DE- 
SCRIBED BY FAMOUS 
WRITERS. 


Visitors to Paris could have no bet- 
ter supplement to their Baedeker or 
Hachette than this volume compiled 
by Esther Singleton. No one climbs 
the stairway of Notre Dame, for exam- 
ple, without recalling what he has 
read in Hugo, and bits from other 
writers recur to the mind in every 
part of the great city. Not even 
London is more intimately associated 
with our literary experience, and many 
of us know Paris, as we know Lon- 
don, with a loving familiarity, with- 
out ever having crossed the ocean, 
from what the word-painters have pic- 
tured for us. In London we know 
the old parts best, those that Lamb 
and Dickens and Thackeray have 


From ‘‘ Paris as Seen and Described by Famous Writers” 


described ; but French art is modern 
and the French writers bring before 
us the Paris of to-day, the brilliancy 
and beauty of the city that they love. 
To make such a book as Miss Single- 
tori has made is therefore a matter 
mainly of selection. The material is 
abundant; the task is to choose, to 
translate, to arrange, so that while the 
views are separate and varied the im- 
pression of the whole shall be cohe- 
rent. 

This task Miss Singleton has per- 
formed with marked success. She 
has brought under contribution a great 
variety of writers—‘‘ the professional 
art critic, the casual literary voyageur, 
the native litterateur and the social 
moralist’’—taking their descriptions 
of the most prominent features and 
monuments of Paris, and has arranged 
her extracts systematically to form a 
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sort of artistic guide-book, each bit of 
description being accompanied by a 
photogravure of the place described. 
We begin with the original nucleus, 
La Cite, and Victor Hugo’s brilliant 
description of Old Paris from ‘‘ Notre 
Dame.’’ ‘The account of Saint Denis 
and Sainte Genevieve is by Grant 
Allen; we go ‘‘ Along the Seine’’ 
with Louis Euault; Hamerton de- 
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scribes Sainte Chapelle, and then we 
visit Notre Dame with Victor Hugo, 
who shows us a bird’s-eye view of 
Paris from the tower, and a different 
glance at Paris is given us by Balzac. 
The next hundred pages take us along 
the left bank of the Seine, with all its. 
great buildings, including the Insti- 
tute, as described by Renan, till we 
come to the Champs de Mars, and 


TOUR SAINT-JACQUES 


1900, by Dodd, Mead and Company 


From “‘ Paris as Seen and Described by Femcus Writers’ 
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Zola describes a sunrise and sunset 
from the Trocadero. Then we cross 
to the right bank, in company with 
Theodore de Banville, Claretie, Four- 
nier, Thackeray, Saint-Amand, Theo- 
phile Gautier and many others, wind- 
ing up with a drive in the Bois in 
company with Arsene Houssaye. All 
the great churches, palaces and public 
institutions, the great streets and open 
spaces are in this way described by 
many men of many minds, sometimes 
with precise detail, sometimes with 
philosophic reflection, but always bet- 
ter than the guide-book could do for 
us. With numerous illustrations. 397 
pp. 8vo.—Philadelphia Times. 


OVERLAND TO CHINA. 


Ever since the China-Japanese war, 
‘and especially since the acquisition of 
the Philippines by the United States, 
champions of so-called Anglo-Saxon 
policies and institutions have repeat- 
edly urged the United States and 
Great Britain to act firmly, aggres- 
sively, and unitedly in the intricate 
problem called in diplomacy ‘‘ the 
Far Eastern Question.’’ Most of the 
writers upon this subject have divided 
themselves into two classes: political 
theorists who see in the advance of 
Russia through Manchuria the inevi- 
table Russianization of Northeastern 
China, and observing travelers who 
deplore the fact that the aggressions 
of Russia in Central and Eastern Asia 
will close the vast natural wealth of 
that region to the rest of the civilized 
world. Most writers, including Lord 
Charles Beresford, have taken it for 
granted that Russia is bent upon 
establishing her supremacy in China, 
and without too close a scrutiny of 
this self-evident fact, have sought to 
show that Western nations could best 
benefit mankind by preserving the in- 
tegrity of China and maintaining there 
the ‘‘ open door,’’ or, in other words, 
equal advantages for all and monopoly 
for none. 

Political critics are undoubtedly 
right in taking the oft-repeated pre- 


sumptions of Russia as actualities of 
the near future, but beyond what has 
been written about the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and Russia’s acquisition and 
fortification of Port Arthur and the 
Russianization of Manchuria, the peo- 
ple of the Occident have been left 
almost in total ignorance of the real 
great forces at work to carry out Rus- 
sia’s stupendous task. We have be- 
fore us a volume by Mr. Colquhoun, 
who for more than twenty years, as 
correspondent of the London Times in 
Tongking, and as a British Commis- 
sioner in various parts of Asia, has 
studied the problem on the spot, not 
only from the interior of China, but 
from Siberia, from Manchuria, and 
from remote Mongolia. And with the 
advantage of fosition he combines 
those of a thorough knowledge of in- 
ternational politics, together with an 
intimate acquaintance of the industrial 
and commercial questions involved. 
He has therefore none of the disadvan- 
tages of the theorist, while his horizon 
is broader and possesses more mean- 
ing than that of the most excellent 
observing traveler. The title of his 
book, ‘‘ Overland to China,’’ is in 
itself suggestive. 

The observations noted by Mr. Col- 
quhoun, the conditions and tendencies 
described, are the results of twenty 
years of travel and residence in for- 
bidden lands, of long conversations 
with potentates both Russian and Chi- 
nese, while his opinions and judgments 
are based upon a comparison between 
former experiences and his later obser- 
vations of new conditions. And from 
the first page until the last the stern 
reality of Russia’s ambition is empha- 
sized with constant warnings to the 
Governments of the two English- 
speaking nations. Every page, every 
line, is filled with fateful meaning. 
In order to make assurance doubly 
sure upon the particular point of Rus- 
sia’s indomitable policy, he traversed 
Siberia by the new railway as far as 
Irkutsk and entered China through 
Russian territory ; he revisited Pekin 
and the Valley of the Yangtsze, which 
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river he ascended to the navigation 
limit in Szechuan, ‘‘ whence the Prov- 
inces of Kweichau and Yun Nan were 
crossed, and the journey completed 
by a march through Tonquin.’’ In 
the end three conclusions forced them- 
selves upon him : 

“In contact with foreign powers by land 
and sea the Chinese Government has lout its 
supremacy, its vitality, the ability to defend 
its possessions. Abandoning bit by bit the 
territory on its land frontiers north and 
south, and on its seaboard, internal China is 
rapidly passing into Anarchy. * * * 

‘‘ Meanwhile, in the Yangtsze Valley, the 
-so-called British sphere, disorder is rife, and 
no step has been announced which looks 
like part of a plan for protecting British in- 
terests. * * * The position appears to 
be that Great Britain has obtained from the 
‘Chinese Government, in the form of treaty 
rights and of concessions to British subjects, 
a number of legal or legitimate bases for 
claims in China—claims to build and man- 
age railways, to open and work mines, to 
navigate rivers, to trade at certain ports, etc. 
—but that nearly all these claims will prove 
to be of no practical value unless they are 
thade good by actual enforcement. * * * 

“The year 1902, or 1903 at latest, will see 
European Russia connected by the iron road 
with Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and the 
New Siberia, which must be held to include 
Manchuria, will have fully entered on its 
‘great career as the coming country of the 
twentieth century. Russia will be enabled 
to prosecute her plan; Corea and Northern 
‘China will be acquired, and gradually, step 
by step, by means of railways (favored al- 
ways by France in the South, and probably 
‘covertly, if not openly, by Germany in the 
North) she will extend her influence south- 
ward until the Yangtsze is reached, and 
there a connection made with the sphere of 
‘French influence.”’ 


The above extracts barely serve to 
indicate the author’s meaning. But 
they are sufficiently suggestive to 
‘show into what three clearly defined 
aspects the Far Eastern question is 
to-day divided. It is, however, with 
considerable satisfaction, while em- 
phasizing the fact that the interests of 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan are mainly identical, that the 
author notes that the present attitude 
of Japan ‘‘ may be defined as one of 
masterly preparation.’’ But this is 
not enough, as the Japanese have 
gradually become alive to the lament- 
able indifference of their natural allies. 
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‘“Tt is time, therefore, that Great 
Britain and the United States should 
interest themselves and decide on 
some common plan.’’ 

But we should have ill-read Mr. 
Colquhoun’s interesting book if we 
pretended, as might be judged from 
what we have so far written, that the 
volume had no other than its political 
aspect. We have judged it from this 
point of view solely for the reason 
that, in the light of present events in 
China, we would have been justified 


SOUTHWESTERN CHINA 
Copyright, 1900, by Archibald R. Colquhoun 


From ‘* Overland to China’”’ 


Published by Harper and Brothers 


in taking no other. For however 
charmingly and intimately the author 
has written concerning the customs, 
institutions, and domestic life of the 
strange peoples he visited, however 
entertainingly he has drawn com- 
parisons between Pekin society fif- 
teen or twenty years ago and that of 
to-day, all go toward confirming and 
emphasizing the fact that ‘‘ Overland 
to China’’ is the clearest, most com- 
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prehensive, and truly valuable expo- 
sition of the Far Eastern question 
that we have seen. And one marvels, 
while perusing the cable dispatches 
from China, that certain Governments 
should not long ago have been 
informed by official investigators of 
what he so completely proves. Warn- 
ings, to be sure, have not been want- 
ing. The bare truth, however, was 
accessible. A knowledge of it might 
have gone far toward averting a now 
seemingly inevitable catastrophe in 
the Orient, which is likely to be fol- 
lowed by strange and far-reaching 
calamities. With maps, illustrations 
and diagrams. 465 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—/V. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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“BUT HERE WAS BILLY STANDING ALONE” 
Copyright, 1900, by Caroline M. Branson 
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From ‘‘ The Meloon Farm’”’ 
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PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION. 


The opening essay in this volume, 
‘‘The Territory With Which We Are 
Threatened,’’ first printed in the Cen- 
tury for September, 1898, was a defi- 
nite statement of Mr. Reid’s position 
upon the question at that time agi- 
tating the public mind. The remain- 
ing essays and addresses, the last one 
bearing date April, 1900, show no 
change, rather a strengthening in the 
distinguished author’s opinion, and 
hence may be taken as his ultimatum 
upon what is clearly to be the most 
urgent of current political issues. 

Mr. Reid has had a long training, 
both in politics and diplomacy. His 
interest in the problems confronting 
the nation is, therefore, keen and 
intelligent, while the view he takes is 
broad and liberal. Clear and per- 
suasive in style, these brief essays 
offer to any seeking information the 
most cogent affirmative arguments 
applicable to the problems of ex- 
pansion. 

These utterances have been mainly 
in after-dinner speeches on several 
occasions, at New York, Chicago, 
Boston and elsewhere, the latest being 
an address at the farewell banquet to 
the Philippine commissioners at San 
Francisco in April. There are also 
two rather important collegiate ad- 
dresses—at Miami, on ‘‘ Our New 
Duties,’’ and at Princeton on ‘‘ Later 
Aspects of Our New Duties,’’ and an 
article on some consequences of the 
Paris treaty from the Anglo-Saxon 
Review. 294 pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


THE MELOON FARM. 


Apart from its intrinsic merits, 
‘The Meloon Farm ’’ has a pathetic 
interest in being one of the last pieces 
of work done by the late Maria Louise 
Pool. It is, moreover, very charac- 
teristic of the author. It seems odd 
that Miss Pool should have begun her 
career as a novelist comparatively late 
in life, for she had to a high degree 
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the story-telling faculty. Once started, 
she produced novel after novel with 
astonishing rapidity and apparent 
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when she moves with her mother to 
the Meloon Farm, the property of her 
mother’s old friend, Rawdon Meloon, 


““*YOU ARE BOUND TO HEAR ME’” 


Copyright, 1900, by Caroline M. Branson—Published by Harper and Brothers 


ease. Her faculty, however, was un- 
disciplined ; at times she could not 
keep it always atits best in dealing 
with homely themes, from destending 
into melodrama, which gave to much 
of her writing a curious hectic quality. 
This defect is noticeable in ‘‘ The 
Meloon Farm,’’ but it does not keep 
the characters from being, on the 
whole, life-like. Miss Pool introduces 
again the heroine who has figured so 
prominently before in her pages, 
‘Billy ’’ Armstrong, now returned to 
her country home after the sudden 
failure of her voice and the termina- 
tion of her operatic career. ‘‘ Billy’ 
bravely takes up the old life, and, 


From ‘* The Meloon Farm”’ 


she begins a new career of romance, 
which finally restores her voice, wins 
new stage triumphs and gives her the 
great love of her life. To achieve 
these results, Miss Pool brings for- 
ward again ‘‘ Billy’s’’ old lover, Vane 
Hildreth, who, in spite of his con- 
tinued success in opera, appears at 
the Meloon Farm in the guise of a 
farm hand. This use of Hildreth suf- 
ficiently indicates the melodramatic 
tendency of the tale. However, the 
interest never flags—a great merit. 
The story abounds in those delightful 
descriptions of country life in which 
Miss Pool excelled. Illustrated. 
401 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Tribune. 
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FAMILIAR FISH—THEIR 
HABITS AND CAPTURE. 


Fresh water game fish are described 
and pictured in this practical treatise 
by Eugene McCarthy. The book 
comes authoritatively introduced by 
David Starr Jordan. It is attractively 
written and is a scientific but ‘‘ popu- 
lar ’’ contribution to the later litera- 
ture of the angler’s gentle art. Mr. 
McCarthy is an experienced devotee 
of the rod and line who has success- 
fully attempted to meet the demand for 
a practical hand-book describing the 
habits and environment of the game- 
fish found in the streams and fresh- 
water lakes and ponds of this country. 
That would scarcely be sufficient with- 
out comprehensible and simple ex- 
planation of the approved methods of 
capture. Fishermen, young and old, 
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gives his book the practical value in- 
herent in the work of the man who has 
himself tested and applied everything 
of which he writes. In American 
scientific nomenclature Mr. McCar- 
thy’s name is associated with that of 
the ouananiche of the Lake St. John 
country. As one of the most ex- 
perienced of American fresh-water 
fishermen, he is able to speak with 
authority regarding salmon, trout, 
ouananiche, bass, pike and pickerel, 
perch, carp and other fish which are 
the object of the angler’s pursuit. His 
clear and practical counsel as to rods 
and tackle and their use, and the 
various details of camp life, render his 
book a most useful companion for all 
sportsmen and campers. The book is 
profusely illustrated with pictures and 
useful diagrams. Indexed. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


A BARK CAMP 


Copyright, 1900, by D. Appleton and Company 


will readily appreciate the excellence 
of Mr. McCarthy's lovinglabor. The 
author’s lifelong experience as a fish- 
erman in this country and in Canada 


From “‘ Familiar Fish" 


=‘‘ Pine Knot,’’a story of Kentucky 
life, is the title of a new novel, by 
William E. Barton, which is to be 
published immediately. 
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TALKS WITH BARBARA. 


‘“‘Talks with Barbara,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Knight Tompkins, is, according 
to the author’s explanation, ‘‘ an in- 
formal and experimental discussion, 
from the point of view of a young 
woman of to-morrow, of certain of 
the complexities of life, particularly 
in regard to the relations of men and 
women ;’’ and that explanation ex- 
plains it as well as anything can. Bar- 
bara is represented as a bright, uncon- 
ventional, literary woman, who has an 
intimate friend in a physician some- 
where near thirty, and who drops in 
at his office now and then to discuss 
things in general. The reader will be 
inclined to think toward the end of the 
book that the doctor, who is supposed 
to be telling the story of these talks, 
is in love with Barbara, although 
nothing of the kind is openly said. But 
the fact is that the girl of the type here 
represented would be much more likely 
to talk freely with a chosen woman 
friend than with a man, although in 
certain exceptional cases she might 
have a platonic friendship of the sort 
pictured. Atany rate, the discussions 
are bright, and will interest girls, 
particularly college girls. Many peo- 
ple will consider the point of view 
abnormal—and so it is, in a sense. 
The conditions of to-day are not nor- 
mal. A girl like Barbara is not ina 
natural position just at this transition 
stage in the world’s affairs. She is 
neither quite man nor quite woman, 
and yet she is not that horror of all 
men and most women, a masculine 
woman. In short, she is doing a man’s 
work, with a woman’s heart and soul 
to complicate it and hamper her. 

It is not fair to dismiss the prob- 
lems of such a girl as trifling or self- 
inflicted. The girl is not to blame for 
doing her work, nor did she make the 
conditions under which she does it. 
She is badly misunderstood, as a rule, 
and she makes friends, not as a type, 
but as an individual, against prejudice 
or over-enthusiastic praise. It may be 
that Miss Tompkins’ book will help 
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the public to understand Barbara, but 
the chances are that only those who. 
understand and like her already will 
see whatthe book meansatall. 279 pp. 
12mo.— Washington Times. 


WORLD POLITICS AT THE: 
END OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has contributed 
in ‘‘ World Politics’? a most useful 
volume, particularly timely at this. 
juncture. The first fifth of the book 
is devoted to national imperialism, by 
which Prof. Reinsch means the asser- 
tion of national power in directing the 
currents of the world’s trade, admin- 
istration and history. Where Human- 
ity was the goal of the thinkers of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the last half of 
the century just closing has seen the 
development of the individuality and 
character of nations until five or six 
now occupy the world’s stage. These 
have divided most of the world, but 
China, containing a third of the 
world’s population and some of its 
valuable mineral treasures, looms for 
partition. Over one-half of the volume 
is devoted to a careful account of the 
Chinese situation. It is particularly 
full in describing the various railroad 
conventions which cover China with 
a promise of future lines, each repre- 
senting some nationalaspiration. The- 
rest of the volume is occupied with a 
discussion on German imperial politics, 
written with an eye friendly to their 
development. The work deals with 
the growth of nationalities, the influ- 
ence of sea-power upon warfare, the 
alleged passing of England from in- 
dustrialism to capitalism, characteris- 
tics of the world’s great colonizers, 
etc. Prof. Reinsch would, moreover, 
prove that the solution of world gov- 
ernment will not be found in political 
world unity, but rather in international 
equilibrium. The Citizen’s Library. 
366 pp. Indexed. 12mo0.—/hiladel- 
phia Press. 
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ELISSA. THE DOOM OF ZIM- Rider Haggard takes for heroine the 
BABWE. Princess Elissa, who is a priestess of 

Baal. She is the daughter of the 

It is among the ruins of Zimbabwe, Governor of the city. Ina caravan 
that city of the past, with the rem- there comes the Prince Aziel, called 
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“AWAY WITH YOU, WOMAN,” ANSWERED AZIEL 


Copyright, 1900, by Longmans, Green and Company 


mants of an old civilization, that Mr. 
Rider Haggard finds materials for his 
romance ‘‘ Elissa.”” Was Zimbabwe 
a center of Phcenician activity? How 
comes it that a trading town was 
established in the heart of Africa? 
The industry of the place was devoted 
to the mining and smelting of gold. 
It might have been the Ophir of old. 
With fine constructive powers, Mr. 


From “‘ Elissa”’ 


the Ever-living. He is a Jew, and in 
his veins there runs the blood of 
Solomon, and that of an Egyptian 
Queen. Aziel has for his spiritual 
mentor, Issachar, the Levite. 

Among the Prince’s followers is the 
sharp Phoenician Metem, and this 
man has the greed of gold. The 
Jewish Prince hears the priestess of 
the Baalists sing and is at once smit- 
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ten by her charms. He has a rival in 
the dusky Ithobal, who is the ruler of 
the country around the city. Aziel is 
horrified at first with the rites of the 
worshipers of Astarte, who offer at 
the shrine of their divinity living 
sacrifices. But he loves Elissa. Fi- 
nally the priestess becomes a convert. 
But it is too late. She dies, and Aziel 
lives, hoping that he may meet Elissa 
in heaven. 

The other story in the volume has 
for title ‘‘ Black Heart and White 
Heart.’’ It isa Zulu, Nahoon, who 
is the type of the honest soldier. The 
white man, Philip Hadden, is wicked 
to the core. The period selected is 
when Cetewayo was meditating war 
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upon the whites. Nahoon loves the 
beautiful Nanea, and wants to marry 
her. Cetewayo forbids the marriage, 
because he wants the services of all 
his soldiers, and Nahoon is of the 
warrior class. Hadden becomes 
enamored with the charms of Nanea. 
He would have murdered Nahoon had 
he found the chance. Finally it is 
the white man who is killed. ‘‘ And 
to-day Nahoon is one of the Indunas 
of the English Government in Zulu- 
land, and there are children about his 
kraal. It was from the lips of none 
other than Nanea, his wife, that the 
teller of this tale heard its substance.’’ 
Illustrated. 105 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


“| HAVE KEPT FAITH; KEEP IT ALSO, AZIEL”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Longmans, Green and Company 


From ‘“‘ Elissa”’ 
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EDWARD BARRY, SOUTH SEA 
PEARLER. 


Mr. Becke has written a tale of ad- 
venture of enthralling interest that 
will ‘‘ grip ’’ the reader strongly. The 
scene is laid principally in the lagoon 
islands of the Northwest Pacific— 
those all but unknown and beautiful 
places, with whose wild people he is 
so familiar, and with whom he has 
spent the greater portion of his life. 
The hero is a sailor, Edward Barry, 
who, shipping as first mate on the brig 


~ . ae 
Copyright, 1900, by L. C. Page and Company 
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‘* Mahina,’’ lying in Sydney harbor, 
and bound for a pearling cruise to an 
uncharted island in the North Pacific, 
finds himself associated with a trio of 
desperate ruffians, who have gained 
possession of the vessel. From the 
very beginning of the story one is 
transported to the South Seas. But 
forceful as is this tale of sea adven- 
ture, Edward Barry has a happy end- 
ing, and woman’s love and devotion 
is strongly portrayed. Illustrated by 
H.C. Edwards. 305 pp. 12mo. 


CARRIED HER BACK TO THE TREE” 


From ‘‘ Edward Barry '” 
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THE LALLA SAMANA 


Copyright, 1900, by The New Amsterdam Book Company 


AN AFRICAN TREASURE. 


This book by J. Maclaren Cobban 
is a story of as strange adventures as 
those in ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’’ It 
bears this upon its title page: ‘‘ How 
the Doctor and Sandy Peebles Out- 
witted the Basha Misfiwa in his Search 
for the Meaning of the Strange Cryp- 
togram and How Jim Greathed by the 
Aid of the Lovely Susannah, Dis- 
pelled the Mystery of ‘ Bro’r Sol,’ 
Together with Their Adventures in 
the Interior of Morocco.’’ As may 
be inferred from this brief description, 


From ‘An African Treasure "’ 


the adventures are of the extravagant 
sort. The story opens with a scene 
in London in which figure an English 
Jew, an old foreign Jew, a young 
negro and a boy. The last named 
three are being sought by officers of 
the Sultan of Morocco, and in a scrim- 
mage, the old Jew is hurt. Being 
about to die he confides this secret to 
the English doctor who attends him. 
The three strangers in London were 
the heirs, and as the story was known 
to the Sultan, he tried to capture 
them. The novel is of the adventures 
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of the doctor and his party in his 
search for the treasure. Illustrated. 
267 pp. 12mo.—TZhe Bookseller, News 
Dealer and Stationer. 


CONCERNING CATS. 


It is true that there are some per- 
sons with prejudices against cats, yet 
the cat should not be judged by the 
unfortunate specimens of the type 
which are compelled to sing in the 
streets at night for a living. Helen 
M. Winslow, who is well known as 
the editor of Clubwoman, chances, 
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also to be an authority on the nature, 
purpose, and treatment of the cat, and 
in the present book she has managed 
to bring together for the information of 
her fellow-men and her sister-women 
a vast amount of instruction, most of 
which, it may frankly be said, was 
badly needed. How many persons 
know what to do for poor puss when 
she is sick ? For the matter of that, 
how many know what ought to be 
done for her when she is well? Miss 
Winslow’s book contains full direc- 
tions for either case, and also gives all 
kinds of information about pet cats, 


JULIA MARLOWE AND HER CAT 
Copyright, 1900, by Lothrop Publishing Company 


From ‘‘ Concerning Cats"’ 
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fancy cats, prize cats, and any other 
cats. It is really a valuable book, 
and literally fills a long-felt want. 
Illustrated. 284 pp. With appendix. 
12mo.—Literary Life. 


WIDOW MAGOOGIN. 


The widow Magoogin began to 
enlighten us with her views of men 
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and the day in the S/. Louzs Critic, and 
later in the New York Sunday Mercury, 
retiring from public life when the lat- 
ter publication reached the end of its 
hebdomadal career. She saw many 
things in her day, and discoursed 
upon them—things now forgotten, or 
but dimly remembered ; however, to 
be ‘‘up to date,’’ she has enabled her 
biographer, Mr. John J. Jennings, to 


JOHN J. JENNINGS 


Copyright, 1900, by G. W. Dillingham Company 


and things as far back as 1882, long 
before the philosopher of Archey 
Road was heard of And even as 
Hinnessey is to Mr. Dooley, so was 
the widow McGlaggerty to Mrs. Ma- 
googin—a good friend and even better 
listener. Widow Magoogin first freed 
her mind on the ways of the world 


add to the book he has made of her 
spoken words, reports of her opinions 
on more recent events, men and in- 
ventions. 

The widow had a checkered career, 
for she won great riches, and moved 
in society, playing golf, yachting, 
patronizing the opera, the horse show 
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and the actors’ fund fair—performing, 
in fact, all the duties her new position 
imposed upon her. But, for all that, 
she never forgot her old friend, Mrs. 
McGlaggerty, continuing to give her 
the benefit of her experiences. Then 
there was her daughter, born, after 
the manner of all American children 
of foreign parentage, to better things, 
and that daughter’s German lover and 
husband, her baby and divorce, not to 
speak of matters of wider public in- 
terest, such as politics, the days we 
celebrate, chief among them being St. 
Patrick’s Day, fashions, Woman and 
Matrimony—the two belong together. 
Many there be who will remember the 
Widow Magoogin, and will be glad to 
meet her again after six years, dressed 
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in bright green cloth, to talk over 
things of the past; and many more 
there ought to be who, having heard 
of her emergence from strictly private 
life, will be anxious to make her 
acquaintance. 364 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


UNCLE SAM ABROAD. 


In ‘‘ Uncle Sam Abroad’’ Mr. Con- 
ner has furnished the young men of 
the country—and their seniors as well 
—a much-needed, comprehensive, in- 
structive and interesting treatment of 
the consular and diplomatic service of 
the United States. Indeed, it is in 
every way complete enough to serve 
as a text-book in an institution that 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ UNCLE SAM ABROAD" 
Copyright, 1900, by Rand, McNaliy and Company 
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we lack, as yet—a training school for 
those who would serve the country as 
consuls and diplomats. 

One scarcely knows which to ad- 
mire most, the thoroughness of treat- 
ment, the admirable English, or the 
spice of humor in the text, and in the 
quaint illustrations by Mr. Newman. 
238 pp. With appendix. I2mo. 


A CORRECTION. 


JUNE 25, 1900. 

Editor the Book News, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir:—In your issue of June there is 
a poem, entitled ‘‘How Does It Seem to 
You,’’ which is credited to Eugene Field. 
The poem was written by Nixon Waterman 
and appears, with some changes, under the 
title, ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,”’ on 
page 66 of his ‘‘ A Book of Verses.”” Other 
journals have wrongly credited it to 
Eugene Field and we suppose it was copied 
by you from one of them. We call your 
attention to it merely that you may have 
the facts should you receive any communica- 


tions concerning it. 
Yours very truly, 


FORBES & Co. 


This poem was given to Book NEws 
by a friend who clipped it from an old 
newspaper — name not known —in 
which it was credited to Eugene Field. 


OBIPUZART 


LUCRETIA PEABODY HALE died June 12, 
in Boston, in her eightieth year, having been 
born in Boston in 1820. She was the oldest 
surviving sister of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. Miss Hale was deeply in- 
terested in educational work and the chari- 
ties of Boston. Ina great measure that city 
is indebted to her for the present movement 
in regard to vacation schools and the teach- 
ing of sewing and morals in the public 
schools. Among her books are ‘‘ The Wolf 
at the Door,’’ ‘‘ Peterkin Papers,’’ ‘‘The 
Last of the Peterkins,’’ “The Struggle of 
Life,’ ‘‘Seven Stormy Sundays,’’ ‘The 
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Lord’s Supper and Its Observance,’’ ‘‘ Art 
Needlework,’’ ‘‘An Uncloseted Skeleton ’’ 
(with the late E. L. Bynner), ‘‘ Stories for 
Children ’’ and ‘‘ The New Harry and Lucy ”’ 
(with Dr. Hale).—N. Y. Tribune. 


DaAvip DWIGHT WELLS died June 15, at 
his home in Norwich, Conn. He was born 
April 22, 1868, at Norwich, Conn., and was 
the son of the late David A. Wells. He was 
graduated from Harvard University, with 
honorable mention in English literature, in 
1893. In 1893 and 1894 he wrote stories and 
articles for various magazines and papers. 
Appointed by President Cleveland as second 
secretary for the United States Embassy at 
London, in July, 1894, he held that position 
till October, 1896, resigning at that time, 
and returning to America. Since then he 
has been engaged in literary pursuits. ‘‘ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant,’’ his first novel, ap- 
peared in 1898, and his second book, “‘ His 
Lordship’s Leopard,’’ was published in April 
of this year.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A. L. J.— 

The poem inquired about in Book NEws— 
‘* Asked and Auswered’’ Column for June 
by W. L.—consists of seven verses, with 
this title: ‘‘To a Youthful Poet.’’ The 
author is J. T. Trowbridge. 


W. L. 
Will Book NeEws kindly give me what is 
known as ‘‘ The Grace of Robert Burns.’’ 
‘Some ha meat and can na eat 
And some there be that want it; 
But we ha meat which we can eat; 
For which the Lord be thanked.”’ 


M.S. S. 
Who is the author of the following lines: 
‘‘With cockney gourmands great’s the 
difference whether 
At home they stay, or forth to Paris go. 
For as they linger here, or wander thither, 
The flesh of calves to them is either 
weal or weau.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS ONEW EMILION:! 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. 
291 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


See review. 


LivEs OF GREAT ITALIANS. By Frank 
Horridge. Contains condensed sketches. 
Each about forty pages long in compact 
type of the following: Dante, Petrarch, 
Carmagnola, Machiavelli, Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti, Galileo, Goldoni, Alfieri, Cavour, 
and Victor Emmanuel. Illustrated. 472 pp. 
I2mo. 


STEPHEN DECATUR. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. The Beacon Biographies of Emi- 
nent Americans. I42pp. 32mo. 


See review. 


se 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHIL- 
DREN. By Mara lL. Pratt. The bare out- 
lines of American history to the Revolution 
are told in asimple narrative interspersed 
with dialogue and provided with illustra- 
tions, neither having any special merit. In 
five volumes. I. The Beginner’s book. 
Illustrated. 132 pp. I2mo. 


‘“GRAMMA.”’ The autobiography of a 
cat. By John S. Owen, M.D. The proper 
treatment of that most familiar of house- 
hold pets, the cat, is set forth in narrative 
style in this little story. There is no great 
interest in the tale itself, the author scarcely 
making much of his rather promising 
material, but the explicit directions given 
for the treatment of disease and injuries, as 
well as for feeding and housing, give this 
little volume considerable value to those 
possessing pet tabbies. With eight half- 
tone illustrations. 86 pp. 12mo, paper.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


NOANK’s LoG, THE. The privateer of the 
Revolution. By W. O. Stoddard, author of 
‘*Gid Granger,’’ etc. This book, while ina 
certain way a sequel to Mr. Stoddard’s 
‘“‘hero’”’? land story of the revolution, 
‘*Guert Ten Eyck,’’ is still disconnected 


from the earlier tale. ‘‘ Guert’’ is simply 
the hero of both stories, and his experiences 
as a privateer on the unconquerable Noank 
promises to be full of action, adventure, 
fighting and the thrill of victory. Mr. Stod- 
dard knows well how to tell just such a 
story, and he can be depended upon to put 
just the amount of vigor, life and ‘‘go”’ 
into this privateer story that every boy likes 
and that he has injected into all his tales of 
adventure, daring and duty. Illustrated by 
Will Crawford. 337 pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


WitH LAWTON AND ROBERTS. A boy’s 
adventures in the Philippines and the Trans- 
vaal. By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ‘‘In 
Blue and White,’’ etc. This story of war in 
two lands and under three flags is as histor- 
ically accurate as are all of Mr. Brooks’ 
stories, while the glimpses it gives of Law- 
ton the American, Roberts the Englishman, 
Kruger the Boer, and Aguinaldo the Fili- 
pino, as well as of others who have achieved 
eminence in this closing year of the nine- 
teenth century, add interest and realism to 
the story. Brave and brilliant deeds, hero- 
ism, pluck, persistency, and courage are 
the characteristics that appeal to all young 
readers ; these are all present in this story 
of rapid action and dramatic incident, while 
the kinship of American and Briton that is 
uniting the Anglo-Saxon world may be read 
between the lines and be seen in the delight- 
ful comradeship of the wide-awake Ned and 
his puzzling but faithful friend—Maskin the 
free-lance. Illustrated by C. Chase Emer- 
son. Young Defender series. 318 pp. I2mo. 


ses 


C OO K B OO K § 


NINETY-NINE SALADS AND How To MAKE 
THEM. With rules for dressing and sauce. 
These receipts follow conventional lines, 
mustard in the mayonnaise, etc., but the book 
is daintily printed. 72 pp. 32mo, paper. 


se & 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 
A reader. By L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D. Ex- 
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tracts on domestic science from a wide range 
of literature, intended to interest and in- 
struct girls in the higher grades in domestic 
duties, I93 pp. I2mo. 


es 
D R A M A 


UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, THE. By 
Charles Dickens. Another volume of the 
‘‘Temple Edition,’’ a manual of good and 
economical book-making. The Temple Edi- 
tion. With frontispiece. 474 pp. 18mo. 


se wt 
EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WOMAN, THE. A 
guide for the investment, preservation, and 
accumulation of property ; containing full 
explanations and illustrations of all neces- 
sary methods of business. By John Howard 
Cromwell, Ph. B. The writer thinks women 
lack knowledge, not faculties for business, 
and this obstacle to their successful pursuit 
of it he proposes to remove. He sticks 
closely to his text, presents no schemes for 
the rapid making of fortunes, no hints for 
speculation, no rule for constructing finan- 
cial air castles. He has written in simple, 
clear ‘language, avoiding the use of legal 
phrases, and has endeavored to leave out 
the exposition of legal principles which are, 
however, so closely connected with all the 
affairs of property as to make their entire 
avoidance eager 4 an impossibility. The 
contents of the book embrace the value of 
money incomes, bank accounts, savings 
banks, trust and safe deposit companies, 
bonds and stocks, mortgages, real property, 
landlord and tenant, descent and distribu- 
tion of property, guardians, executors and 
administrators, married women, annuities, 
and in fact and in detail every subject touch- 
ing the wise control of property. It will 
thus be seen that it is valuable to both 
sexes, and that itcan properly reach a wider 
range of readers than its title suggests. 
428 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Philadelphia 
Times. 


se 
-— ae @e © TREAT ¥ 


ELECTRIC BELLS. How to make and fit 
them. Including batteries, indicators, 
pushes, and switches. Edited by Paul N. 
Hasluck. Gives the English practice. The 
author says: ‘‘ This handbook contains, in a 
form convenient for everyday use, a com- 
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prehensive digest of all the knowledge of 
the construction and fitting of electric bells, 
batteries, indicators, pushes, and switches, 
scattered over ten thousand columns of 
work—the weekly journal it is my fortune 
to edit—and supplies concise information 
on the general principles of the subject of 
which it treats.’’ With numerous engrav- 
ingsand diagrams. 160pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


se 


E Ss Ss A Y s 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 
FoRM, THE. An essay in comparative 
Esthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L. H. D., author of ‘“‘ Art in Theory,’’ etc. 
Though the last to be written, this is in 
reality the second volume of Prof. Ray- 
mond’s seven books on comparative 
esthetics. The six volumes published 
before are already too well known to need 
comment at this late day; they form, 
indeed, one of the best systems of art criti- 
cism and interpretation in the English 
tongue. The seven volumes are entitled 
‘‘Art in Theory;’’ “The Representative 
Significance of Form;’’ ‘‘ Poetry as a Rep- 
resentative Art;’’ ‘‘ Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture as Representative Arts ;’’ 
‘The Genesis of Art Form; ” ‘“‘ Rhythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music,”’ to- 
gether with ‘‘ Music as a Representative 
Art,’’ and ‘‘ Proportion and Harmony of 
Line and Color in Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture.’’ 514 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


se 


F I Cc T I O N 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By 
A. Conan Doyle, author of *‘ Micah Clarke,’’ 
etc. A special edition of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
most famous detective stories, by which is 
meant a fifty thousand fifty cent paper 
edition for Summer reading, for which 
indeed the novel is perfectly fitted. Har- 
per’s Select Fiction. 307 pp. I2mo, paper. 


AFRICAN TREASURE, AN. By J. Maclaran 
Cobban, author of ‘‘The Angel of the 
Covenant,’’ etc. Illustrated. 367 pp. I2mo. 


See review. 


AMERICAN COLONEL, AN. A _ story of 
thrilling times during the Revolution, and 
the great rivalry of Aaron Burr and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. By Hon. Jere Clemens. 


315 pp. I2mo. 
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BANKER AND THE BEAR, THE. The stor 
of a corner in lard. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. 351 pp. 16mo. 

See review. 


BEQUEATHED. A novel. By Beatrice 
Whitby. An English story, in which love 
and matrimony figure largely. The central 
character is a delightfully fresh young 
English girl. 335 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 


DEvouT BLUEBEARD, A. By Marie 
Graham. ‘‘A Devout Bluebeard ’”’ is a com- 
posite view of the practices and the people 
that make a great American city. The city 
in this instance is Chicago. Richard Maxton, 
the hero, is a typical Chicago man. We see 
him growing up with the city. Incidentally 
he is the husband of four wives, three of 
whom were snuffed out shortly after marry- 
ing him, victims of his intense zeal in 
church work. The fourth survived the 
regimen, and lived to consider whether her 
success in bringing her husband to repent 
his bigotry before his death might not 
justify her in taking up preaching herself. 
At this point the story closes, leaving her 
ruminating upon the matter. With portrait. 
300 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


DoMBEY AND Son. By Charles Dickens. 
This single volume issue is on thin paper in 
clear type, and is volume seven of the 
‘*New Century Dickens.’’ 933 pp. 16mo. 


EBEN HOLDEN. A tale of the north 
country. By Irving Bacheller, author of 
‘* A Master of Silence,’’ etc. Eben Holden, 
by Irving Bacheller, a newspaper man, is a 
bright story of the ‘‘ North Country,’’ of 
northern New York. It hasdramatic action, 
the Bull Run battle chapter exciting every 
old soldier, yet the love story is tender, 
interesting, and well sustained. 432 pp. 
I2mo. 


EDWARD BARRY, SOUTH SEA PEARLER. 
By Louis Becke, author of “Ridan the 
Devil,’’ etc. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
305 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


The Doom of Zimbabwe. Black 
A Zulu Idyll. By 
Illus- 


ELISSA. 
Heart and White Heart. 
H. Rider Haggard, author of ‘‘ Jess.’’ 
trated. 105 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


FAIR IMPERIALIST, A. By V. J. Leather- 
dale. The scene of this novel is laid in the 
lake region of North Italy, Como and Bel- 
lagio. The book is chiefly occupied with 
the life of English tourists and frequenters, 
with much gambling, etc., but there is a 
thin line of plot running through it in which 
a Russian spy, an English adventurer, and 
purloined papers figure. 279 pp. I2mo. 
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FRIEND OF CaiSAR, A. A tale of the 
fall of the Roman Republic. Time, 50-47 
B.C. By William Stearns Davis. 501 pp. 
I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


GENTLEMAN BORN, A. By Edward C, 
Kane. A story of New York and Newport, 
of society, races, the chorus, club life, the 
slums, etc.—a kind of review, in fiction, of 
the most varied phases of metropolitan life. 
340 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


GEORGIE. By S. E. Kiser. Georgie 
represents the Chicago variety of bad boy, 
and belongs toa species which has received 
some instruction, but no education, and is 
therefore rather more malignant than 
Chimmie Fadden and less sentimental than 
Tony Drum. Mr. Kiser, through what pains 
and suffering one shivers to imagine, has 
mastered the workings of the creature’s 
mental apparatus and makes him a most 
consistent little villain, with the cynicism 
of Mephistopheles and the itenderness of a 
Robespierre. He is amusing enough in a 
book, and the pleasure of contemplating 
him is greatly increased by a thought as to 
the latitude and longitude of Chicago. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. 16mo.—. Y. 7imes 
Saturday Review. 


GIFTS OF ENEMIES, THE. By G. E. 
Mitton, author of ‘‘Pire and Tow,’’ etc. 
This is the study of one man’s character, 
woven intoa long and unnecessarily com- 
plicated story. Neil Hawtrey’s develop- 
ment from a cricketer ‘to a brilliant jour- 
nalist, from a gloomy, taciturn youth to a 
man of many parts and unusual compre- 
hension of human nature, is well and care- 
fully done. This development he owes 
partly to emancipation froma false servility 
to an unprincipled father and brother, but 
mainly, of course, toa woman’s influence. 
Mrs. Ventris is first introduced to the reader 
as a charming, light-hearted woman with a 
mission to her fellows, and especially to 
one of them. As the mission prospers, 
with the usual result, she takes herself and 
her troubles with portentous seriousness. 
The ‘ gifts of enemies ’’ are showered upon 
both herself and Neil, but all with the ulti- 
mate object of securing their mutual happi- 
ness. The other characters—and there are 
a great many—are mainly dragged in to 
show the ‘hero in one attitude or another 
during his progress. 368 pp. 12mo.—ZLon- 
don Atheneum. 


GOLDEN FLEECE, THE. (La Toison 
D'Or.) From the French of Amédée 
Achard. This historical romance leads its 
network of adventures into South Eastern 
Europe in the seventeenth century when 
the Emperor was fighting the Turk. LIllus- 
trated by Victor A. Searles. 435 pp. I2mo. 
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HEART OF HeETra, THE 
laide Rowlands, author of ‘‘ My Pretty 
Jane,”’ etc. A novel of English life in 
which the part played by the conflictin 
claims of those with birth and poverty an 
wealth with no position, as influencing the 
lives and marriage of women, are presented 
from the strictly feminine standpoint. Illus- 
trated. 292 pp. I2mo. 


HILDA WADE. A woman with tenacity of 
purpose. By Grant Allen, author of 
*Rosalba,’’ ete. With ninety-eight illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne. 383 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


By Effie Ade- 


HousE OF CARIBOO AND OTHER TALES 
FROM ARCADIA, THE. By A. Paul Gardiner, 
author of ‘‘ Vacation Incidents,” etc. This 
book contains several short stories, the 
scenes of which are laid in an interesting 
region of the River St. Lawrence. The 
title story is that of a simple farmer of the 
district, who, to redeem the mortgages on 
his own and his brother’s homesteads, 
makes the venturesome journey to the gold 
fields of British Columbia. Some of the 
tales contain gocd descriptions of mining 
life, others have more or less romance, 
love, and adventure. Illustrated by Robert 
A. Graef. 218 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


KNIGHT OF KING’S GUARD, THE. By 
Ewan Martin. Born in 1327, an archer by 
descent, the hero, as a mere boy kills a 
highwayman, becomes one of the guard of 
King Edward, who with Queen Philippa, 
figure in the background of this story of 
English fighting life in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Illustrated by Gilbert James. Fleur 
de Lis Library. Illustrated. 303 pp. 12mo, 
paper. 


LaDy BLANCHE’S SALON. A story of some 


souls By Lloyd Bryce, author of ‘“ Friends 
in Exile,’’ etc. This is a new edition of 
Mr. Bryce's clever pronouncements on many 
things, presented in the form of fiction, 
through the characters that meet in Lady 
Blanche’s salon—a rabbi, a Parsee, an artist, 
a musician, a poet and others. 229pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


LAIRD’S WOOING, THE. A romance of 
Deeside. By J. Gordon Phillips, author of 
“Cora Linn,” etc. An achievement which 
only reaches mediocrity is naturally some- 
thing of a disappointment to the author. 
Still many people might hesitate to make 
mediocrity impossible by being superla- 
tively stupid. Not so the perpetrator of 
‘*A Laird’s Wooing.’’ It is melodrama run 
mad, a la kail-yard. The haughty baronet, 
the lowly maiden, and the villain, mingle in 
quite a riot of abduction and murders. We 
are taken to a world where the men-folk 
swear by ‘‘ the Stone of Cloch-na-Ben’’ and 
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in ‘‘the name of Ossian,’’ where the peas- 
ants are spoken of as “serfs;’’ and honest 
farmers incontinently bundled into dun- 
geons. The matter of the novel is not pleas- 
ant and the manner is unique. 245 pp. 
12mo.—London Saturday Review. 


” 


LAST OF THE FLATBOATS, THE. A story 
of the Mississippi and its interesting family 
of rivers. By George Cary Eggleston, author 
of ‘‘Captain Sam,’’ etc. This is the story 
of adventure on the Mississippi and its inter- 
esting ‘‘ family of rivers,’’ a section of the 
country with which Mr. Eggleston is familiar 
by association and bringing up. In fact, one 
of the chief character in his new story—the 
boy Ed—is said to be based upon the boy- 
heod of his distinguished brother, Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, chronicler of Hoosier school- 
masters and schoolboys. ‘‘ The Last of the 
Flatboats ’’ is based upon an adventurous 
trip on a flatboat for recreation and revenue, 
from a little Indiana town to New Orleans, 
and combines dramatic interest with the 
world of information about the ‘* wonder- 
ful river’’—the Mississippi. With illustra- 
tions and map. 382 pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Times- Herald, 


LAST SENTENCE, THE. By Maxwell Gray, 
author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,”’ 
etc. There is certainly more human nature 
and imaginative power in this book than in 
the author’s other works. The hero marries 
most unexpectedly. Then he discovers 
that he has made aterrible mistake. He 
goes back to England and spends three 
years realizing this discovery, while his 
wife is being educated in a French convent, 
and incidentally presenting him with a 
daughter. Finally he receives news of her 
death and that of her child, and with a free 
conscience proceeds to court another woman 
suited to him iv all outward respects. Then, 
of course, the unfortunate first wife appears 
and ends her career by being frozen to 
death and walled up in a snowdrift outside 
the drawing room windows of her father-in- 
law’s home. Nemesis pursues the unfor- 
tunate and erring man through the rest of 
the book, and in the last chapter he is for- 
given finally and rescued from a stroke of 
paralysis by the fortunate outcome of the 
whole matter. New edition. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 491 pp. I2mo. 
— Washington Times. 


LAUGHTER OF THE SPHINX. By Albert 
White Vorse. Mr. Albert White Vorse 
visited Greenland fora single summer some 
years ago. He has gathered in this volume 
a group of short stories which have appeared 
in many magazines and periodicals center- 
ing about this subject. With illustrations 
by F. W. Stokes. Illustrated. 329pp. 12mo. 


MAKING OF A SAINT, THE. By William 
Somerset Maugham. This novel of upper 
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Italian life at the opening of the sixteenth 
century appeared two years ago, is issued 
now in a cheaper reprint and is studied with 
minute historical care. Illustrated by Gil- 
bert James. 35I pp. I2mo. 


MELOON FARM, THE. A novel. By 
Maria Louise Pool. Illustrated. 4o1 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review. 


MEMORY STREET. A story of life. By 
Martha Baker Dunn, author of ‘‘ The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’’ etc. Memory street is that 
quiet village street in a New England town 
where a maid of imagination lived in the 
years of long ago, and to which she carries 
the reader back by the magic of gentle, 
feminine touches. It is life, the life of 
children playing with their dolls, of grown 
children playing with their emotions and 
thinking themselves in earnest—and 
through it all runs that New England 
striving for better things, the care of men’s 
souls by noble women and the inspiration 
that love can give. It is a quiet, simple 
tale that must be read alone and with sym- 
pathy to be really understood in all its 
power. He who has read it!so—or she— 
cannot fail to feel alittle uplift from its 
spirit. With frontispiece. 312 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Journal. 


MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY, A. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, author of ‘‘The Man 
and His Kingdom,” etc. One feels on 
reading this story that it should have been 
a betterone. There can be no doubt about 
its being hard to give up half of even a 
small fortune, but there is something too 
unreal in the attitude of the great African 
millionaire towards the drink-besotted Eng- 
lishman. Taking the book as a whole, it 
sounds a little like the tone of one or two of 
Barr’s stories, with a slight touch of Merri- 
man. Just why every one should have 
jumped to the conclusion that Trent, the 
hero, was a scoundrel is a little hard to 
fathom and a bit difficult of belief. Lippin- 
cott’s series of select novels. 315 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Ou, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! By Kath- 
arine Tynan, (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson), author 
of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’’ ete. Katharine 
Tynan’s disposition runs toward high com- 
edy. Love is not always tragical but has its 
amusing side. Of course it would never do 
not to put in occasionally some pathos into 
the business of lovemaking. Fully appreci- 
ating how the grave and the gay are to be 
assorted, in ‘‘Oh, What a Plague is Love !”’ 
the two elements are sagely compounded. 
Generally the novel reader is satisfied with 
a single marriage, but the one event does 
not suffice Katharine Tynan. There is a 
pleasant old gentleman in the story. He is 


made happy, having selected a wife, and 
two of his children follow suit, and so the 
officiating clergyman has a triple job. Were 
there three complete sets of bridesmaids? 
The management of what might seem a 
a complex plot becomes quite clear under 
the skillful handling of a clever writer. 
I5I pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


OPERA AND LADY GRASMERE, AN. By 
Albert Kinross, author of ‘‘A Young Man’s 
Fancy,’’ etc. This is a tale of London 
society. The hero, a composer, falls in 
love with an aristocrat and determines to 
give up writing. An opera, which repre- 
sents the work of three years, he is about 
to destroy, but finds that it has been stolen 
from him. Some time after he goes to 
hear this opera produced, and has the satis- 
faction of telling the thief why it is doomed 
to failure. Illustrated by Archie Gunn. 
290 pp. iI2mo.—N. Y. TZimes Saturday 
Review. 


OUIRDA; OR, AMERICAN GOLD REGILD- 
ING THE CORONETS OF EUROPE. By the 
Countess Loveau De Chavanne. This isa 
novel dealing with the life of an American 
woman in society in Paris, and is a realistic 
study of modern French life in the upper 
classes and contains a powerful protest 
against the custom of American women of 
fortune marrying impecunious noblemen. 
With illustrations by Ivan Peronet Thomp- 
son. 332 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


PARIS OF THE PARISIANS. By John F. Mac- 
donald. These sketches of the life of ‘‘the 
quarter,’’ the student and ‘‘ Mimi,’’ first ap- 
peared in the London Saturday Review, 
They veil with a decent grace its worse side 
and picture the lighter side of French char- 
acter and life, whose story is told with an 
easy sympathetic touch. 198 pp. I2mo. 


POVERTY KNOB. By Sarah Warner Brooks, 
author of ‘‘ My Fire Opal,’’ etc. This isa 
collection of short stories and sketches of 
the seafaring folk along the coast of Maine. 
Some of them are told mainly in the native 
dialect, as related to a summer visitor. One 
or two have a quality of romance, and in 
the last story in the volume, ‘‘ Flotsam of 
the Line Storm,’’ the author deals with a 
situation of tragedy. There is, indeed, 
always a suggestion of tragedy in this storm- 
beaten life that the summer visitor sees only 
from the outside, and Mrs. Brooks shows an 
appreciation of its pathos and of its humor 
as well. 207 pp. 16mo.— Philadelphia 
Times. 


REIGN OF Law, THE. A Tale of the Ken- 
tueky hemp fields. By James Lane Allen, 
author of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinai,’’ etc. 
With illustrations by Harry Fenn and J. C. 
Earl. 385 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 
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RESURRECTION. (The Awakening.) By 
Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated by Henry 
Britoff. Tolstoi’s last work, translated from 
the Russian edition published in London and 
published without elision. Illustrated. 535 
pp. I2mo. 


SECRET OF THE CRATER, THE. (A Moun- 
tain Moloch). By Duffield Osborne, author 
of “The Spell of Ashtaroth,’’ etc. An 
American navy officer is the hero of this 
story, a lost island in the Pacific its scene, 
the first half of the present century its 

eriod. Mr. Osborne has placed upon this 
island a colony of descendants of the ancient 
Phoenicians, and made good use of what we 
know of these navigators of an earlier day. 
The tale is adventurous, and romantic, told 
with conviction and dash, and therefore 
readable. 312 pp. 12mo.—W. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. By William 
LeQueux, author of ‘‘The Day of Tempta- 
tion,’ etc. Some thrilling experiences in 
the lives of the gamblers of Europe, pro- 
fessional and amateur are related in this 
book. There is a little moralizing in an 
author's note with which the tales are pre- 
faced, but after that there is no question of 
it. Tragedy, comedy and farce follow each 
other rapidly or are mingled, three in one, 
in a way that makes absorbing reading, and 
with not more sensationalism than the sub- 
jects warrants. 204 pp. 12mo.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


STORIES OF THE RAILROAD. By John A. 
Hill. These stories of the railroad, of the 
West, the sea and the frozen North have ap- 
peared by syndicate in Sunday newspapers 
and have in them much adventure and 
action, some sentiment. They are written 
in newspaper style. Illustrated. 297 pp. 
I2mo, paper. 


SUNBEAMS. By the author of ‘‘ Peck’s 
Bad Boy.’’ Humor, sarcasm and sense. By 
George W. Peck. For the last year Gov- 
ernor Peck has been writing some stuff for 
his paper, which combines humor, sarcasm, 
sense, advice to boys, comments on the 
current events, stories on his friends, etc., 
which now appear in book form. Some of 
it he writes in the manner of editorials, 
while some is in a personal vein, but the 
most of it is ‘‘ just exactly like Peck,’’ and 
will stir the risibles of the reader and make 
him laugh, or will set him to thinking real 
hard at the treatment of some subject in a 
different way from which any other writer 
has treated it. With fifty illustrations by 
Ike Morgan. 220pp. I2mo, paper. 


SWORD OF THE KING, THE. By Ronald 
MacDonald. The plot of Mr. MacDonald’s 
romance centers closely about the sword 
which gives it name. The “‘king’’ is 
William of Orange, and the story deals with 
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a plan for his assassination and its thwarting 
by the heroine, Philippa Drayton. Her 
wild ride, disguised, to warn the Prince, and 
the service by which the seeming lad wins 
the gift of William's sword, with promise to 
redeem it by any boon in his power, is told 
in stirring fashion. Philippa’s brother, a 
Catholic and devoted adherent of King 
James, is endangered by her act, and 
through his escape Edward Royston, her 
lover, an officer of the Prince, is brought 
face to face with degradation and death. 
The complicated situation is handled with 
force and clearness, though none of the in- 
cidents are markedly original. 349 pp. 
12mo.—London Academy. 


TALES OF THE TELEGRAPH. The story of 
a Telegrapher’s life and adventures in rail- 
road, commercial and military work. By 
Jasper Ewing Brady. Short, rapidly told 
stories of the adventures of telegraphers 
with train robbers, railroad wrecks, pool 
rooms, etc. Close technical knowledge is 
shown. Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo, paper. 


TO THE. HEALING OF THE SEA. A novel. 
By Francis H. Hardy, author of ‘‘ The Mills 
of God.’’ This story opens in an animated 
scene on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and from the unexpected rise in Louisville 
and Nashville shares we then learn that Car- 
roll Livingston, a young stockbroker, whose 
firm at an earlier period had sold one hun- 
dred thousand shares that they did not own, 
and would now have to buy at high prices, 
is ruined. Worse still, Carroll has appro- 
priated certain securities placed in his keep- 
ing, and is thus in danger of the law. His 
first thought when he hears of the disaster 
that has overtaken him is to commit suicide, 
but eventually, on the recommendation of a 
strong, clear-headed friend, he takes passage 
for England, while the friend, Howard 
Blabon, remains in New York to endeavor 
to put matters straight. It isa very tough 
job, but ultimately, with the assistance of 
one Vanberg, the owner of a few odd mil- 
lions, he succeeds, and the story ends with 
another wild scene of excitement at the 
Stock Exchange, when Blabon makes his 
great coup. With frontispiece. 302 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


WEB OF LIFE, THE. By Robert Herrick, 
author of ‘‘ The Gospel of Freedom,’’ etc. 
The story of the plot is probably familiar to 
readers of these columns, and it only remains 
to see how Mr. Herrick has developed his 
principal characters—the one a Chicago 
physician, who voluntarily renounces a dis- 
tinguished career, and the other a woman, 
who by the common mistake of an unfortu- 
nate marriage, has placed herself in the 
severest grind of society. There is, too, the 
‘* impossible ’’ husband of the woman whose 
life is saved by the surgeon to her eternal 
unhappiness. The author is a professor in 
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Chicago University. His criticism of the 
city in this novel has led to severe attacks 
upon him in the Chicago newspapers. 356 
pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By Christian 
Reid, author of ‘‘ The Land of the Sun,’’ 
etc. This isa long and complicated story 
about a will made on the deathbed of the 
testator and concealed by the lady villain of 
the story for along time, from motives of 
self interest. The lovely young woman 
who thus comes into possession of the 
property has various adventures in the field 
of love and learns finally, through the bring- 
ing to light of the suppressed will, that the 
money and luxury she is enjoying is not 
hers. By this time she is engaged toa man 
who, without having been a fellow con- 
spirator with the lady villain in the hiding 
of the will, has at least been interested with 
her in some rather questionable transactions, 
from all of which it may be gathered there 
is no lack of plot. Nevertheless everything 
ends happily and the rightful heirs come 
into possession. The story is told quietly, 
but there are numerous dramatic spots and 

lenty of local color, opportunity for which 
1s furnished by the shifting of the scene of 
the story from America, where the fortune 
and its original owner were located, to the 
artistic Bohemia of Paris and back again. 
Illustrated. 500 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Times. 


WHAT A WOMAN WILL Do. A society 
drama. By Lucas Cleeve. (Mrs. Howard 
Kingscote), author of ‘‘ Lazarus,’’ etc. An 
unpleasant story by a woman, in which a 
weak man gets into debt and persuades his 
wife to submit to a divorce, for cause, fur- 
nished by her, in order to marry a rich 
woman with money enough for all these. 
She at last finds out the scheme, dies of 
grief and the man blows his brains out. 
316 pp. I2mo. 


WIDOW MAGOOGIN. 
(J.J. J.) 364 pp. 
See review. 


By John J. Jennings 
I2mo. 
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GoLF RULES ATAGLANCE. Arranged by 
the special committee of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf_Club of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
With interpretations by the United: States 
Golf Association. The golf rules now 
accepted on all links are neatly printed in a 
small limp covered volumes, with marginalia 
inred. 47 pp. 32mo. 
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GUIDE BOOKS 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND THE IN- 
TERIOR DECORATIONS. A practical guide 
for visitors. With descriptions of all the 
paintings, sculptures and statues, the wall 
quotations, floor plans and sixteen interior 
views from photographs. This guide has 
processed photographs, an index of artists 
and a careful description of each statue and 
picture, with explanatory remarks. 12mo. 


es 
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RISE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, THE. By 
Hector H. Munro. In the early chapters of 
Mr. Munro’s book we find a certain diffi- 
culty in ascertaining what he believes to 
have been the relations of the early Great 
Russians and of the early European Finns. 
In one passage he speaks of the main branch 
of the Russians as having been ‘“‘ hemmed 
in by Finns on the north, Turks and Avars 
on theeast.’’ But we are doubtful whether 
that was so. East of Moscow, and east of 
Great Novgorod, is the Viatka, which runs 
into the Kama, and the Kama itself down 
to its junction with the Volga. Now if 
ever there was a Finnish country it is that 
which is situate upon these rivers near their 
junction ; and although it was conquered by 
the Turks, they were as much invaders in 
this great Finnish land as they were when 
they attacked the heart of Great Russia. 
Then, too, Mr. Munro writes of the differ- 
ences between the Slavs—meaning here the 
Russians—and ‘‘ their Asiastic neighbors.” 
Why Asiatic? Why more Asiatic than the 
Slavs themselves? These are questions 
easier to ask than answer. With map. 334 
pp. 8vo.—London Atheneum. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. By John Geddie- 
Many are the lively ghosts who throng 
Mr. Geddie’s pages. Montrose spat on from 
the balcony of Lady Hume’s lodging on his 
way to execution; the beautiful Duchess of 
Gordon (hostess of Burns) riding as a girl 
on a vagrant pig in the High-street ; David 
Hume, happy with ‘‘a maid anda cat”’ in 
Riddle’s Close—there were no end to the 
list. Vandalism, that inexorable servant of 
municipal convenience and hygiene, has 
set its hoof on Edinburgh; and Lord Rose- 
bery has prayed that the spirits which 

ossessed the Gadarene swine may enter 
into some of her monuments and statues to 
incite them to ‘‘run down a steep place into 
the sea.’”’ But the soul of Edinburgh 
remains, and we may reasonably hope that 
the opening of the New North Bridge does 
not presage destruction to it. Illustrated. 
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Indexed. 12mo.—London Acad- 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF ANIMALS, AN. 
By Gilbert C. Bourne, M. A. Written by 
an Oxford University lecturer and to be 
followed by a second volume. In describing 
the volume, he says: ‘In the following 
introduction to the study of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Animals, I have neces- 
sarily been guided by the requirements of 
the elementary examinations at the leading 
universities of Great Britain. Having found 
by experience that beginners find great 
difficulty in apprehending the full meaning 
of the cell-theory at the commencement of 
their studies, I have departed from the 
course usually pursued in lectures and prac- 
tical instruction, and instead of beginning 
with the study of cells, I have taken the 
common frog as a type of animal organiza- 
tion. The general anatomy of the frog is 
first described in some detail; the micro- 
scopic structure of its organs and tissues is 
next explained, and then the cell-theory 
and the phenomena of the cell-division are 
dealt with. In this way I have attempted 
to lead the student Poe: en from familiar 
to new and unfamiliar conceptions. I have 
attempted, as far as possible, to verify by 
personal observation the statements of fact 
contained in this book, but want of time 
and opportunity has prevented me from re- 
peating the long and laborious researches of 
many investigators on such subjects as the 
reproduction of the Protozoa. Where per- 
sonal observation has been wanting I have 
tried to give an adequate account of the 
best and most recent researches.’’ Vol. I. 
Animal Organisation, the protozoa and 
celenterata. Illustrated. 269 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


OVER-VALUATION OF THE CRITICAL ELE- 
MENT. Its danger in ministerial education. 
ce Francis W. Bakeman, D. D. This 

dress is an earnest plea for capacity in 
clergymen in the pulpit, in reading and 
arousing men and women and in the conduct 
of a parish, rather than in critical scholar- 
ship. The latter, the author deems it over- 
valued in seminary education. 31 pp. 16mo, 
paper. 
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LETTERS TO THE FARM Boy. By Henry 
Wallace. This book is a sensible little com- 
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pendium of advice on various subjects in 
which boys are or should be interested, and 
it is salted with considerable shrewd humor. 
Third edition. 180 pp. 16mo. 
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OLDEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. An 
account of the religion, wisdom, philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, manners, proverbs, say- 
ings, refinement, etc., of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. By Isaac Myer, LL.B. In this work 
appears an account and translation of the 
Book of Kaquemna (Circa 3998-3969 B. C.) : 
of that of Ptah-hotep (circa 3590-3536 B. C.) ; 
and of that of the Maxims of the Scribe 
Ani, also known as the Papyrus of Bulak 
No. 4; also an account and translation of 
the Papyrus of Sayings now in the Egyptian 
Rooms of the Museum of Leyden, Holland ; 
and an account of the Per-em-hru, now 
usually called the Book of the Dead; an 
account of the Psychology of the Ancient 
Egyptians; also an Analysis of the Confes- 
sions of the Dead in Book CXXV., of the 
Per em-hru ; and an account of the Psychos- 
tasia or Judgment of the Soul of the Dead,. 
and of Egyptian Ethical writings of the 
Ptolemaic period and of the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Nero, A. D. 64. With 27 
illustrations. 501 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


OUTLINE HIsToRY OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. 
Johnson, Litt. Doc. The author has aimed 
to compress into this book the minimum of 
literature with which every young person 
should be familiar, and has designed it for 
use as a text-book during one year’s study. 
He has based it on the historic method of 
study, and has given in each chapter a brief 
survey of those changes and events in social 
development which have produced great 
effects upon literature. For use in colleges. 
and schools. Illustrated. 552 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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MANUAL OF MEDICINE, A. Edited by 
W.H. Allchin, M.D. The first volume of 
a ‘*Manual of Medicine,’’ which treats in 
Io pages of melodies due to atmospheric 
influences, cold, heat, lightning, etc., and 
then those caused by living organisms. 
These are surveyed in brief detail: 
typhoid, cholera, yellow fever, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, diphtheria, etc., to the amount of 
some 54. The book is brought down to 
date. The editor says in the close of 
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his introduction:  ‘‘It is obviously im- 
possible within the limits of a single work 
to treat of all of the many sides of this 
‘comprehensive subject, and at once some 
limitation has to be imposed. In the fol- 
lowing pages will be found an account of 
the various forms of disease, more espe- 
cially from the point of view of their clinical 
manifestations and treatment. Thesubjects 
-of etiology and morbid anatomy are briefly 
summarized, and for further knowledge of 
these aspects of disease reference must be 
made elsewhere. The aim has been to 
present such a picture of the several mala- 
dies as will conform to the appearances 
detected at the bedside, and enable the 
observer rationally to administer such treat- 
ment as our art affords.’’ Vol. I. General 
Diseases. Diseases excited by atmospheric 
influences. The infections. Macmillan’s 
Manuals of Medicine and Surgery. 442 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL NURSING. A 
treatise on modern nursing from the physi- 
cian’s and surgeon’s standpoint, for the 
-guidance of graduate and student nurses, 
together with practical instruction in the art 
of cooking for the sick. Edited by H. J. 
O’Brien, M. D. Contains 15 chapters each 
taking some phase of the subject. The editor 
says of his plan: “ With the exception of 
the chapter on cooking, all the articles are 
written by physicians and surgeons engaged 
in teaching either medical students or 
nurses, or both. Each contributor was 
asked to write on one or more designated 
subjects in his own way and in the manner 
he thought the subject should be presented 
to the nurse; the greatest possible liberty 
was given each contributor; and except in 
so faras changes were necessary to make 
the articles conform to the general plan of 
the book and to keep the amount of matter 
‘within the limits of a volume of a given 
number of pages, the greatest care has been 
exercised to present the original copy as 
submitted.’’—287 pp. I2mo. 
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SERVICE OF PRAISE, THE. A collection 
of appropriate songs for use in the Sunday- 
-schools. By J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H. Mack, 
C. Austin Miles. Sunday-schools every- 
where will find in this book, hymns, and 
music of a much better character than is to 
be found in most books now upon the 
market. Notwithstanding the high quality 
-of songs in The Service of Praise, they are 
easily learned, owing to the bright, spark- 
ling qualities of the melodies. Synopsis of 
Contents. Department of General Sunday- 
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School songs, containing about one hundred 
and fifty new compositions. Department 
of Christmas Songs. Department of Easter 
Songs. Department of Children’s Day 
Songs. In the Christmas, Easter and Child- 
ren’s Day Departments are enough songs to 
last most schools a number of years. For 
Anniversary, Harvest and Missionary Days, 
there may be found an abundance of appro- 
priate songs. Included in the book may 
also be found a number of ‘‘ Order of Exer- 
cises,’’ which will prove to be of great assist- 
ance. The Service of Praise is a book solely 
for the Sunday School, and has been com- 
piled with this one object in view. 208 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—From the Preface. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


CONCERNING CATs. My own and some 
others. By Helen M. Winslow. Illustrated. 
284 pp. With appendix. 12mo. 


See review. 


FAMILIAR FISH, THEIR HABITS AND Cap- 
TURE. A practical book on fresh-water 
game fish. By Eugene McCarthy, author 
of ‘“‘A Tale of Lake St. John,’ etc. With 
an introduction by Dr. David Starr Jordan. 
Illustrated. 216 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


See review. 
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OUT-DOOR STUDIES 


FLOWERS IN THE PAVE. By Charles M. 
Skinner. Three of the eleven ‘‘nature”’ 
studies in this daintily printed volume have 
appeared elsewhere; the others are new. 
They range from the study of nature proper, 
as in ‘‘ Back Yard Gardens,’’ to those papers 
of mood and thought and reminiscence that 
have come to give one of its greatest charms 
to the ‘‘nature book.’’ With illustrations 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green and Edward 
Stratton Holloway. 216 pp. 12mo.—W. FY. 
Mail and Express. 
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TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES WITH PALMISTRY. 
By Julian Greer. A brief manual with illus- 
trations intended to introduce the subject, 
more stress being laid on the appearance of 
hands than on their lines. Illustrated. 41 
pp. I2mo. 
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LENORE AND I. A love story in verse. 
By James F. Sayer. This love story told in 
verse runs the usual course of love in lines 
somewhat commonplace but also unpreten- 
tious. 59pp. I2mo. 


LIBERTY POEMS. Inspired by thecrisis of 
1898-1900. There is some good verse among 
these seventy-three selections and a little 
poetry now and then. There is plenty of 
opportunity for this, whether we feel with 
the poet or not. With frontispiece. 120 
pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Times. 


PATH OF DREAMS, THE. Poems. B 
Leigh Gordon Giltner. Poetic charm, deli- 
cacy of feeling and musical quality are the 
distinguishing features of Leigh Gordon 
Giltner’s verses. Miss Giltner is a Ken- 
tuckian, and isa descendant of one of the 
most distinguished families of the South, 
where her work is well and widely known. 
With frontispiece. 96pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Times Herald. 

UPWARD LOOK FOR MOTHERS, AN. By 
Isla May Mullins. Simple sincere poems, 
halting in their meter, written for the con- 


solation of Christian mothers who have lost 
their children. 32 pp. I2mo. 
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AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE. By Charles 
B. Spahr. Unlike many writers on social 
and industrial questions, Mr. Spahr starts 
out with no cut and dried theory, but with 
the deliberate intention of ascertaining con- 
ditions as they are seen by the working peo- 
ple themselves. In the pursuit of this 
knowledge he traveled from New England 
and its old factory towns to the new factory 
towns in the South. He visited a primitive 
community in Arkansas and the coal miners 
and iron workers of Pennsylvania, investi- 
gated the workings of the trades union in 
Chicago, studied industrial conditions among 
the Mormons, and from Maine to Minnesota 
scrutinized the practical operations of farm- 
ers, greatandsmall. Thesum of his observa- 
tions is of great value to every one entering 
upon similar study. Mr. Spahr finds every- 
where that ‘‘the distinguishing spirit of 
America’s working people is hopeful discon- 
tent,’’ and he holds out the encouragement 
that much may be done, as much is needed 
to be done, to better the most debasing and 
stringent conditions of poverty and hard 
work. Each chapter of this volume may be 
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read profitably. Mr. Spahr is frank and 
fearless in his opinions, analyzes thought- 
fully the various elements of disagreement 
between labor and capital—as in his chapter 
on the Homestead strike—discusses the 
negro problem in the South from the high- 
est point of Christianity and democracy, and 
discloses industrial evils with impartial crit- 
icism. 261 pp. 12mo0.—Fhiladelphia Ledger. 


GOVERNMENT OF A TYPICAL PRUSSIAN 
City-HALLE a/S., THE By Edmund J. 
James, Ph. D. The Halle city government, 
laws, organization and administration have 
here a brief popular description. Publica- 
tions of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 42 pp. I2mo, paper. 


PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION AS CONSIDERED 
IN PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. By Whitelaw 
Reid. 294 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 
THE DEBATES UPON THE ELECTORAL QUES- 
TION IN BELGIUM. By Professor Ernest 
Mahaim. A summary of the debates and 
conclusions on proportional representation 
in Belgium in 1899. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 23 pp. I2mo, paper. 


TAXATION OF LAND VALUES AND THE 
SINGLE Tax. By William Smart, LL. D. 
Mr. William Smart is one of the keenest of 
Scotch political economists. Glasgow is 
moving towards the single tax for land ina 
measure before its Council. Mr. Smart at- 
tacks it on the grounds that taxation on land 
should be on income and not on valuation. 
125 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See with New Books. 


TENDENCIES IN THE TAXATION OF TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Roswell C. McCrea. Publica- 
tions of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. I5 pp. 12mo, paper. 
See review. 


TRUST PROBLEM, THE. By Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks, Ph. D. A work on indus- 
trial combinations, treating of such topics 
as competition, monopoly, organization and 
management, wages and legislative control. 
The plans of Gov. Roosevelt, Mr. W. J. 
Bryan and Comptroller Coler with regard to 
trust legislation are presented and discussed. 
Prof. Jenks has gathered his facts at first 
hand, after many years of investigation, 
lately as expert of the United States Indus- 
trial Commission and the Department of 
Labor. There is an appendix containing 
the report of the Industrial Commission, 
Gov. Roosevelt’s anti-trust bill and other 
valuable material. 281 pp. 12mo.—JN. Y. 
Mail and Express. 
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UNCLE SAM ABROAD. By J. E. Conner. 
Illustrated by Clyde J. Newman. 238 pp. 
With appendix. i2mo. 

See review. 


WORLD POLITICS AT THE END OF THE 
NINETEETH CENTURY. As influenced by 
the Oriental situation. By Paul S. Reinsch, 


Ph. D. The Citizen’s Library. 366 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 
See review. 
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GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS, WITH 
THEIR DERIVATION AND ACCENT, A. By 
Benjamin Daydon Jackson. This glossary 
by a recognized authority is the first to 
appear in English since 1839. It contains 
15000 terms and has been compiled in Eng- 
land, with a free use of ‘‘Gray,’’ and is 
issued after long correction and revision. 
327 pp. Withappendix. 12mo. 


NAVAL ANNUAL, I900, THE. Edited by 
John Leyland. An invaluable annual now 
in its fourteenth year. It summarizes the 
naval progress of the year and gives a list of 
all warships with tonnage, steam power, 
armament etc. It is indispensable to all 
students of naval affairs. In the absence 
of Mr. T. A. Brassey, in South Africa, it is 
this year edited by Mr. T. A. Leyland. 
Illustrated. 455 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. By Stephen L. Baldwin, D. D. 
No claim to striking originality is made for 
this volume, and it contains no profound 
philosophizing in regard to foreign mission- 
ary work. Its object is to present some of 
the principles which underlie the mission- 
ary work of Protestantism, to discriminate 
between conceptions of missions and mis- 
sionary work that are true and those that 
are false, to consider the call and the quali- 
fications of missionaries, briefly to treat of 
some of the methods by which the mission- 
ary work of the churches is managed from 
the home side and some that are employed 
in the work on the various fields, and to give 
brief outline summaries of the work of the 
numerous societies engaged init, but not to 
attempt at any length a detailed history of 
the work. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
From the Preface. 3 


PERSONALITY OF TRUTH, THE. By the 
Rt Rev. Thomas Augustus Jaggar, D. D. 


These three lectures urge a belief in the 
reality of the external world, the reality of 
individual existence and of the ‘ unseen 
world.’’ The tone is hortatory and appeals 
to familiar emotional experience and cogni- 
tion for its proofs with no attempt at close 
reasoning. The Bohlen Lectures for 1900. 
106 pp. 16mo. 
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NATURE’S MIRACLES. Familiar Talks on 
Science. By Elisha Gray, Ph. D., LL. D. 
This second volume in the series takes up 
energy, sound, music, heat, color and ex- 
plosives, with much description and explan- 
ation of application and experiment in 
these phenomena. The book is extremely 
popular in tone, but accurate in statement. 
Vol. II. Energy and Vibration. Energy, 


sound, heat, light, explosives. 243 pp. 
16mo. 
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PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. 
By J. G. Frazer. This book is not primarily 
addressed to scholars, and no space in it is 
given up to references to authorities. Its 
scope comprehends neither those nor ex- 
planatory notes. Prof. Frazer’s descriptions 
of places are not merely dry and prosaic 
recitals of long-established facts. He knows 
Greece well. He has been a traveler, and 
has seen the region described by the his- 
torian of the second century as it is to-day. 
He is an archeologist as well as a literary 
student and philologist. In commenting on 
the descriptions of Pausanias he can re- 
count his personal impressions of the same 
country. Overthe roads which Pausanias 
or his informants traveled on foot or in 
chariots, he has traveled by railway. He 
conceives the Greek historian to have been 
a sort of ancient Baedeker. As an attrac- 
tive guide to a cultivated person, seeking 
the memorials of ancient in modern Greece, 
Prof. Frazer’s little volume would surely 
serve. 419 pp. I2mo.—N. Y. Zimes 
Saturday Review. 


QUAINT NUGGETS. Fuller, Hall, Shel- 
don, Herbert, Walton. Gathered by Eveline 
Warner Brainard. It would be hard to 
gather a more delightful company than 
these five men—whose careers were all more 
or less related to each other, and some very 
intimately. Modern as they often seem in 
their keenness and apt philosophy, they 
take us back to the days of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Ben Jonson, and the 
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‘‘quaintness ’’ of their utterances lies largely 
in the Elizabethan English of their expres- 
sion—although that indeed is forceful and 
trenchant. Bits of Ore from Rich Mines. 
With portrait. 152 pp. 32mo. 


SoME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By William 
Penn. With anu introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. With portrait. 170 pp. 32mo. 


See review. 


TALKS WITH BARBARA. Being an in- 
formal and experimental discussion from 
the point of view of a young woman of to- 
morrow, of certain of the complexities, of 
life, particularly in regard to the relations 
of men and women. By Elizabeth Knight 


Tompkins, author of ‘‘ Her Majesty,’’ etc. 
279 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 
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PARIS AS SEEN AND DESCRIBED BY 
FAaMouS WRITERS. Edited and translated 
by Esther Singleton. With numerous illus- 
trations. 397 pp. 8vo. 


See review. 
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OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FINE 
ARTS EXHIBIT. United States of America. 
Paris Exposition of 1900. This catalogue 
will be found to contain practically all the 
information regarding the United States art 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition. The bio- 
graphical details regarding the artists ex- 
hibiting make the little book of permanent 
value. An introduction on the progress of 
American art is by Mr. H. Hobart Nichols. 
llopp. t12mo.—. Y. Mail and Express. 


PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY, THE. A 
treatise on the processes of type-making, 
the point system, the names, sizes, styles 
and prices of plain printing types. By 
Theodore Low De Vinne. This is the first 
ofaseries of treatises on the practice of 
typography by the founder of the De Vinne 
Press. It contains an illustrated description 
of the tools, processes and systems of type- 
making, the names and descriptions of all 
sizes of book types, with specimens of each; 
numerous exhibits of the more important 
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styles of Roman, italic, black and display 
letter, including recent quaint styles de- 
signed for book printing, with tables of 
prices of types here and abroad, etc. The 
book will be found of the greatest practical 
help in every printing and publishing office, 
for it contains information not to be found 
in the ordinary grammars of printing, nor 
to be gleaned from the specimen books of 
type founders. 403 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Extress. 
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BESIEGED BY THE BOERS. A diary of life 
and events in Kimberley during the Siege. 
By E. Oliver Ashe, M D. Illustrated. 175 
pp. 12mo. 


See review. 


CHINA: THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. By 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of *‘ Java: 
the Garden of the East,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
466 pp. Indexed. i12mo. 


See review. 


FILIPINO MARTYRS, THE. A story of the 
Crime of February 4, 1899. By an eye- 
witness, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The 
‘* Filipino Martyrs ’’ and the ‘‘ Crime of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1899,’’ was the opening of the war 
by Otis, without provocation, and appar- 
ently with no other purpose than to pave 
the way forimperialist policies. The author 
gives a favorable, and we believe a truthful, 
account of the action of Aguinaldo, in all 
the complications by which be was sur- 
rounded, and from personal judgment and 
knowledge, places the patriot chief very 
likely in the position he will hold in the 
world’s history. With feelings of kindly 
sorrow, Mr. Sheridan submits the whole 
matter to the American people, with the 
advice that they shall insist in the publica- 
tion of all letters and cables sent to the 
Philippines, and the replies received at 
Washington. Then, and then only, hesays, 
‘* will they be the true arbitrators of a cause 
which threatens to obliterate some of the 
most illustrious pages of American history.’’ 
We may add that the book presents facts and 
principles on which the American people 
are to vote this fall, although it is in no 
sense a partisan narrative. It is the view of 
a capable and well-informed English friend 
and admirer of American institutions, which 
are being dishonored in the far East. 212 
pp. Indexed. 18mo.—/Pittsburg Post. 


IN THE WAKE OF War. A tale of the 
South under carpet-bs gger administration. 
By Verne S. Pease. The author places the 
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scene of this interesting romance in the 
South, at the time of the carpet-bag admin- 
istration, immediately following the close 
of the civil war. His sympathies are with 
the Southerners, and he describes with con- 
siderable power and impartiality the efforts 
of the returned Confederates to restore their 
devasted homes; the persistent oppression 
of the carpet-baggers, and the final defense 
of the Southerners by means of the secret 
organization commonly known as the Ku 
Klux Klan. These pictures of a tumultuous 
political life are incidental to a love story of 
much beauty, and many incidents of home 
life in Tennessee afford an admirable con- 
trast. 440 pp. 12mo.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


RELIEF OF LADYSMITH, THE. By John 
Black Atkins, author of ‘‘ The War in Cuba.’’ 
Mr. J. B. Atkins gives us a solid, excellent, 
and pleasant piece of work—perhaps a little 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


For sale by Druggists. 


timid. He is evidently one of those young 
Englishmen who, brave as lions under 
fire, are afraid of ‘‘doing the wrong thing.”’ 
Writing as he did in the letters now re- 
printed for a newspaper opposed, we believe, 
to the justice of the war, he has shrunk from 
ever letting the British soldier run away. 
A great rival, who got out his republished 
letters a few weeks ago, writing as he did 
for a paper which its friends call patriotic 
and its critics ‘‘Jingo,’’ has let the British 
soldier run in his pages when he did run in 
fact, as he has done before the present war. 
With an introduction, maps, plans and 
illustrations. 320 pp. 12mo. — London 
Atheneum. 


OVERLAND TO CHINA. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun, author of ‘‘The Key of the 
Pacific,’’? etc. With maps, illustrations and 
diagrams. 465 pp. Indexed. - 8vo. 


See review. 





Taken before retiring it quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 
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Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By A. 
Conan Doyle. Harper’s Select Fiction. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

African Treasure, An. By J. Maclaren Cob- 
ban, author of “‘ The Angel of the Cove- 
nant,’’ etc. go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

American Business Woman, The. By John 
Howard Cromwell, Ph. B. $1.50; “by 
mail, $1.68. 

Banker and the Bear, The. By Henry 
Kitchell Webster, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 
Bequeathed. A novel. By Beatrice Whitby. 

$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Besieged by the Boers. A diary of life and 
events in Kimberley during the siege. 
By E. Oliver Ashe, M. D. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

China: The Long-Lived Empire. By Eliza 
Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘‘ Java: 
The Garden of the East,’’ etc. $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

Concerning Cats. My own and some others. 
By Helen M. Winslow. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Devout Bluebeard, A. By Marie Graham. 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. 
New Century Library. 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 

Domestic Science in Grammar Grades. A 
reader. By L. L. W. Wilson, Ph. D. 
54 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

Eben Holden. A tale of the north country. 
By Irving Bacheller. $1.10; by mail $1.26. 

Electric Bells. How to make and fit them. 
Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 30 cents; by 
mail, 35 cents. 

Elissa. The Doom of Zimbabwe. Black 
Heart and White Heart. A Zulu Idyl. 
By H. Rider Haggard, author of ‘‘Jess,’’ 
etc. gocents; by mail, $1 02. 

Fair Imperialist, A. By V.J. Leatherdale. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Familiar Fish, Their Habits and Capture. 
By Eugene McCarthy, author of ‘‘A Tale 
of Lake St. John,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Filipino Martyrs, The. A story of the 
Crime of February 4, 1899. By an eye 
witness, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. go 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Friend of Czsar, A. By William Stearns 
Davis. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Georgie. By S. E. Kiser. 75 cents; by 

mail, 84 cents. 


Gifts of Enemies, The. By G. E. Mitton, 
author of ‘‘ Fire and Tow,’’ etc. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 

Glossary of Botanical Terms, with Their 
Derivation and Accent.A. By Benjamin 
Daydon Jackson. $1.80; by mail, $1.92. 

Golf Rules ata Glance. Arranged by the 
special committee of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents; 
leather, 70 cents ; by mail, 73 cents. 


‘‘Gramma.’’ The autobiography of a cat. 
By John S. Owen, M. D. Paper, 25 cents; 
by mail, 29 cents. 

Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen, author of 
‘*Rosalba,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
House of Cariboo and Other Tales from 
Arcadia, The. By A. Paul Gardiner, 
author of ‘‘ Vacation Incidents,’’ etc. 

75 cents; by mail, 88 cents 

In the Wake of War. By Verne S. Pease. 
go cents; by mail, $t.02. 

Introduction to the Study of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Animals, An. By Gilbert 
C. Bourne, M. A. Vol. 1. 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.10. 

John Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynell. go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

Knight of the King’s Guard, The. By 
Ewan Martin. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 

Lady Blanche’s Salon. A story of some 
souls. By Lloyd Bryce, author of ‘‘ Friends 
in Exile,’ etc. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 

Laird’s Wooing, The. A romance of Dee- 
side. By Gordon Phillips, author of 
“Cora Linn,’”’ etc. 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Last Sentence, The. By Maxwell Gray, 
author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
try Library. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents ; 
paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Laughter of the Sphinx. By Albert White 
Vorse. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Letters to the Farm Boy. By Henry. Wal- 
lace. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Library of Congress and the Interior Deco- 
ration. A practical guide for visitors. 40 
cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

Lives of Great Italians. By Frank Horridge. 
$1.35 ; by mail, $1.50. 

Making of a Saint, The. By William Som- 

erset Maugham. Paper, 33 cents; by- 

mail, 38 cents. 
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Manual of Medicine, A. Edited by W. H. 
Allchin, M. D. Vol. I. Macmillan’s 
Manuals of Medicine and Surgery. $1.80; 
by mail, $1.98. 

Medical and Surgical Nursing. Editedby H. 
J. O’Brien, M. D. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Meloon Farm, The. By Maria Louise Pool. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Memory Street. A story of life. By 
Martha Baker Dunn, author of ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty,’’ etc. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

Millionaire of Yesterday, A. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, author of ‘‘ The Man and His 
Kingdom,” etc. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Nature’s Miracles. Familiar Talks on Sci- 
ence. By Elisha Gray, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Vol. Il. Energy and Vibration. 48 cents; 
by mail, 56 cents. 

Naval Annual, 1900, The. Edited by John 
Leyland. $6.75; by mail, $7.00. 

Ninety-nine Salads and How to Make 
Them. 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents; 
leather, 70 cents; by mail, 73 cents 

Official Illustrated Catalogue Fine Arts Ex- 
hibit, United States of America. Paris 
Exposition of 1900. 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

Oh, What a Plague is Love! By Katharine 
Tynan. (Mrs. H.. A. Hinkson), author of 
‘“The Dear Irish Girl,’’ etc. 57 cents; 
by mail, 69 cents. 

Oldest Books in the World. An account of 
the religion, wisdom, philosophy, ethics, 
psycholgy, manners, etc., of the Ancient 
Egyptians. By Isaac Myer, LL. B. $7.50; 
by mail, $7.81. 

Opera and Lady Grasmere, An. By Albert 
Kinross, author of ‘‘A Young Man’s 
Fancy,’ etc. 99cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Ouirda; or, American Gold Regilding the 
Coronets of Europe. By the Countess 
Loveau DeChavanne. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Overland to China. By Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn, author of ‘*The Key of the Pacific,” 
etc, $2.25; by mail, $2.48. 

Paris as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers. Edited and translated by Esther 
Singleton. $1.10; by mail, $1.28 

Paris of the Parisians. By John F. Mac- 
donald. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Pausanias and Other Greek Sketches. By 
J. G. Frazer. $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Personality of Truth, The. By the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, D. D. 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 

Problems of Expansion as Considered in 
Papers and Addresses. By Whitelaw 
Reid. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia 


Quaint Nuggets. Fuller, Hall, Selden, 
Herbert, Walton. Gathered by Eveline 
Warner Brainard. 35 cents; by mail, 4o 
cents. 


Reign of Law, The. A tale of the Ken- 
tucky hemp fields. By James Lane Allen, 
author of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ ete. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Relief of Ladysmith, The. By John Black 
Atkins, author of “The War in Cuba.” 
$1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Resurrection. (The Awakening). By Count 
LeoTolstoi. Translated by Henry Britoff, 
70 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Rise of the Russian Empire, The. By 
Hector H. Munro. $2.60; by mail, $2.74. 

Romantic Edinburgh. By John Geddie. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

Salons Colonial and Republican. By Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. $4.50; by mail, 
$4 70. 

Secret of the Crater, The. (A Mountain 
Moloch), By Duffield Osborne, author 
of ‘‘The Spell of Ashtaroth,”’ etc. 75 
eents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Some Fruits of Solitude. By William Penn, 
With an introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
go cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

Stephen Decatur. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. The Beacon Biographies. 57 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

Sword of the King, The. By Ronald Mac- 
donald. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Taxation of Land Values and the Single 
Tax. By William Smart, LL.D. 7ocents; 
by mail, 78 cents. 

To the Healing of the Sea. By Francis H. 
Hardy, author of ‘‘The Mills of God.” 
$1.10; by mail, 1.22. 

Trust Problem, The. By Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Ph.D. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Twenty-Five Minutes with Palmistry. By 
Julian Greer. 20cents; by mail, 24 cents. 
Uncommercial Traveller, The. By Charles 
Dickens. TheTemple Edition. 60 cents; 

by mail, 66 cents. 

Web of Life, The. By Robert Herrick, 
author of ‘‘ The Gospel of Freedom,”’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

What a Woman Will Do. A society drama. 
By Lucas Cleeve. (Mrs. Howard Kings- 
cote). $2.10; by mail, $2.22. 

Widow Magoogin. By John J. Jennings. 

(J. J.J.’’) 85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. As influenced by the Oriental 
situation. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph. D. 
$1.13; by mail, $1.24. 


and New York 
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Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 
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FRONTISPIECE, GEORGE ADE. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE ADE 
A LITERARY WOMAN OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PATHFINDERS OF THE REVOLUTION,”’ 
Portrait and Sketch 


GREAT WRITERS BY GREAT WRITERS .......-+.-.. 
JANE PorTtErR, BY JV. Parker Willis. 


POETRY . 

FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

MEMOOMATS .. +. + © 2 

FACSIMILES OF COVERS OF SUMMER FICTION 
AvTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 

HER DAUGHTER'S KITCHEN RECITAL . 


WiTH THE NEw Books .......... . + Zalcott Williams, LL.D. . 
‘*A Country Without Strikes ’’—‘‘One Thousand American Fungi’’—‘‘ A Friend of 
Cesar ’’—“ Kela Bai’’—‘‘ Prideaux’s Connexions '’—‘‘ As I Saw It’’—‘' Rural Wealth 
and Welfare’”»—‘‘ An African Treasure ’’—‘‘ Pausanias.’’ 


MAGAZINES 
BrEst SELLING BOoKs . 
Firty Books ON CHINA 
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John Ruskin—China: the Long-Lived Empire—The Reign of Law—Some Fruits of 
Solitude—Hilda Wade—Stephen Decatur—The Banker and the Bear—Besieged by 
the Boers—Paris as Seen and Described by Famous Writers—Overland to China— 
The Meloon Farm—Familiar Fish—Talks with Barbara—World Politics at the End of 
the Nineteenth Century—Elissa—Edward Barry—An African Treasure—Concerning 
Cats—Widow Magoogin—Uncle Sam Abroad. 


ee ee ee eee ee 
ASKED AND ANSWERED. . . 


NEw Books AND NEw EDITIONS 
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FTH IMPRESSION 


— 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


by WILLIAM SAGE 


Some part of the substantial success which this well-told tale has achieved is due to the 
reigning favor in which the Historical Romance is held; had it not been a good 
story, however, no amount of fashion or vogue in books could have made it a book 


of Five Impressions. 


It is rich in romance and thrilling in dramatic quality. It is a story of unequal social 
conditions made equal by love and the fortunes of the French Revolution. The 
hero has a “ texture” not always found in “romantic” heroes, and the heroine is 
not only beautiful and courageous, but is also commanding in mental qualities. 


$1. 50. Four Illustrations 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


wee?gs Dp OO.2. 20.04 3 


Olive Thorne Miller 


Four-handed Folk. A book about the 
kinkajou, “living balls,’’ the lemur, 
marmosets, chimpanzee, the ocelot, 
and various kinds of monkeys. 

Bird-Ways. 

In Nesting Time. 

Little Brothers of the Air. 

A Bird-Lover in the West. 

Upon the Tree-Tops. Illustrated. 

Each, 16mo, $1.25. 

The First Book of Birds. Illustrated. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Among the many agreeable studies of 
bird life and bird character, none have 
been more charming than those from the 
pen of Olive Thorne Miller.— Christian 
Union (New York). 


Charles Dudley Warner 


My Summer in a Garden. Illustrated by 
Darley. Square 16mo, $1.50. River- 
side Aldine Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

In the Wilderness. Adirondack Essays. 
18m0, $1.00. 


Florence A. Merriam 


Birds of Village and Field, Over 300 
Illustrations. 12mo0, $2.00. 

‘* We know of no hand-book which so 
oar. answers the needs of stu- 
dents.”"—Boston Transcript. 

‘“‘Tam inclined to regard it as the most 
useful for everyday untechnical service 
of any yet published.’’—Ernest Ingersoll, 
in the New York Times. 

A-Birding on a Bronco. Illustrated. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Birds Through an Opera Glass. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Bradford Torrey 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. 
A Rambler’s Lease. 

Birds in the Bush. 

The Foot-Path Way. 

A Florida Sketch-Book. 


A World of Green Hills. 
Each, 16mo, $1.25. 

He is not merely a philosopher and a 
sayer of happy things. He observes Na- 
ture keenly as well as sympathetically.— 
The Auk. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON 
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SCHOOL 
TIM E 


School time’s most here. We're 
ready for the first clap of the bell. 

During vacation we added largely 
to our stock of school books. 

We never were so ready to furnish 
any book your boy or girl may need. 

We'll gladly send you price informa- 
tion or any other information you want. 


We print a general book catalogue, a summer 
catalogue—mostly of light reading—and special 
catalogues from time to time. 


WE’LL SEND YOU EITHER 
IF YOU'LL SEND YOUR NAME, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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i American 


Beauties 


Two of them will protect all Ameri- 
cans. All Americans will protect 
two of them and admire all of them. 


The 
American Beauty 


Umbrella ef 2 “AMERICA N BE AU ry. = | 


‘1 


MADE FOR TRADE ONLY 


S.J. CAWLEY & CO.,, 385-387-389 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, New York 





**A GENUINE OLD PATTERN ’’ 


BOOK NEWS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RS 
French and Herringbone 
+ g 


HAIR CLOTHS 


Cambria and Ormes Sts. 


Philadelphia 


Princess Hair Cloth 


name stamped on selvedge 


Originators of 
SHRUNK HAIR CLOTH 


Uniformity of quality and finish 
guaranteed 


RIDGWAY'S 
ROvAL Semt-PoRcecain, 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


FOR AUGUST 


The IDEAL 
Office Instrument Table 


Makes the Office 
Complete. 
Non-breakable 
joints, solid as a 
rock, light in 
construction. 
Neat in 
Appearance. 
Finished in three 
coats of Baked 
White Enamel, 
Thoroughly 
Aseptic. 
ewe dl French 
Plate Glass Top, 
16 x 20, and two 
Shelves, 14x 18. 
All edges polish- 
ed, resting on 
rubber tips. 
Frame 
Constructed of 
Steel Tubing. 








NO DISCOUNT 
F. 0. B. PHILA. 


Makers of High-Grade 
Aseptic Hospital Furniture 
Sterilizing Apparatus Metallic Bedsteads 


BERNSTEIN MFG. CO. 


917 Richmond Street, - Philadelphia 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and re- 
liable line ). These goods are presen- 
ted in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tintsand surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 

Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ladies 


ductions. 
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BRIGHTON 


po Gard 


Theclasp 
and trim- 


who likes mings are 
nobby, hand- fm x) Pee flat, 
some furnish- : / smooth and 
ings and the ¥ % almost unbreak- 
man who de- 7 able.Won’tbind 
mandsabsolute @& f the leg nor tear 
comfort. The A] the stocking. 
slickest, handi- y Can be adjusted 
est, best-fitting ; in an instant 


garter made. to fit 
7 any leg. 


garter au 
the man 


Best silk elastic in all colors, and the newest 
cross-bar patterns, 25c.a —~ at fur- 
nishers or by mail 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 


923 3333339333333 33393 
“G. D. A.” Limoges China 


MARKS 
FINEST 


Spa IN eA 


6 
FRANCE QUALITY er” 


Dinner Sets, flower decorations, $20. : The P & H 


Dinner Sets, garland decorations, $25. 
FOR SALE BY 


maa nn ae P| By Boson Chir Gus 


Fut INy Father's! [\ WRAP Wins ae 


Business P8ces0|\ |e y For sale by 
“No one who once takes it up is likely to lay it ; ; JOHN WANAMAKER 


down unread _ It is a great deal more absorbing thau me P! 
anything we have had from the Crocketts and Cranes NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
of modern fiction.”—Pittsburgh Times. 
“The work is one of unusual interest ; it holds 
your attention from start to finish. There is not a 
dull line in the book.”’— Christian News. 


THE MERSHON CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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NEW STOCK GATALOGUE 


450 HALF-TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


© PHOTOGRAPHS 


PRICE 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 


FOR NEWSPAPER 


\/- & BOOKLET 


| ADVERTISING 


235 CENTS 


5s 8 Oe oe De On . Gee Denk Ce ~~ Oe OnE Cee Or OF 
147 NORTH TENTH STREET. PHILA. 





NA 


ypSellacting MusicBox 

WitH A PIANO TONE 

3 AY DLAYING ANY Music DesiRED 
AT A SMALL COST 

The only Exclusive Music Box House inPhila 


1030 CHESTNUT St 







The Joy of Captain Ribot 


From the Spanish of A. Palacio Valdes 
sy MINNA C. SMITH 










PLAYS. tieteroe stock int 


U.S. Any title in print 











Our Catalogue is sent FREE fortheasking. It in- 
cludes Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books 
of Etiquette, Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Stories, etc. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 













A NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


As dainty as the feminine heart 
could desire is one of the latest 
Beck specialties. Jt is made of 
best long curly hair and hasnone 
of the nature or false appearance 
of the pads heretofore in use. 






The Mexican Herald says of this new story from 
the most famous of the living Spanish novelists: 
“The book is full of fire, grace, and dignity. So 
wonderfully presented is the psychological drama 
in the hearts of the two chief personages, so intense 
the human feeling, that the interest is enchained. 
And the merry, honest humor and delicious fun- 
making of Valdés has full play.’’ 


For Sale Everywhere 













Fastened under the natural hair, 
but a few strands are required to 
give the full fluffy look so becom- 
ing to all faces. It weighs only 
¥ oz., and has some waved tres- 
ses joined to it that can be coiled 
in with the lady’s own hair. As 
a factor of the most correct and 
stylish coiffure it is quite the lat- 


TMustrated Catalogue sentto est thingout. Price in ordinary 


One Volume, !2mo, Cloth, $1.25 


Customers Out of town. Goods shades from light to dark, $1. 
sent by mail everywhere. Grey, Drab, Blonde, from $2 up. 


BECK’'S HAIR STORE,36 N. E:antn St. Prica, 
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BOOK NEWS FOR AUGUST 


BROOKS THAT WILL HELD 
YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


IN THEIR 


HOUSEHOLD ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


New maps, showing each State and Territory 
in the United States, Provinces of Canada, the 
Coutinents and their subdivisions, attractively 
presented on a large scale. A thoroughly up-to- 
date collection of maps. The results of recent 
exploration, changes in political boundaries and 
latest extensions of railroads are shown with 
accuracy and clearness. The Klondike District, 
new towns in the Yukon Valley, route of the 
Trans-Siberian railway, latest boundary dispute 


in South America, the “‘ farthest north”’ of Arctic | 


exploration, with many more interesting geo- 
graphical and historical facts. Special maps of 


lines, public buildings, etc. 

A ready reference marginal index upon the 
maps of every State, City and Country. 

This Atlas is not padded with antiquated text 
and illustrations, often used in works of this 
nature, but concise and carefully edited letter- 
press gives in form convenient for reference the 


area, population, resources, form of government, | 


geographical position, climate and topography 
of every country on the face of the globe. 

The complete work contains 192 pages, size, 
12x 14% inches, attractively and substantially 


bound. There are in all 38 double page maps, 77 | 


single page maps, 33 pages of descriptive text 
and 4 pages of colored diagrams, Price, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.39. 


THE NEW NATIONAL | 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ws. es 
KNOWLEDGE 


Covering the arts, sciences, history, biography, 
geography, ethnology, archzology, architecture, 


philology, literature, mechanics, invention, ex- 
ploration, discovery, trade, general statistics, 


and practical information. Prepared under the 
supervision of John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., 
assisted by an extensive corps of editors and 
writers on special subjects. A recent, compre- 
hensive, thorough, systematic, complete, concise, 


convenient, attractive, and permanent reference | 


library for the home, school, office or study. 
Printed from clear type on good paper, making a 
work of four super-royal quarto volumes. Over 
3,000 pages. Embellished with numerous illus- 
trations. colored maps and charts. 
price, $16.co; our price, $2.50. 


| pages, 60,000 words, 


RSALI 


Former 


STUDIES 


ITHE STUDENTS' 


> TAN DA R @ 
DICTIONARY 


An abridgment of the famous Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Standard Dictionary. Moderate-sized, but 
full, easily handled, low-priced. Contains 923 
1,225 illustrations; syn- 
onyms, antonyms, faulty diction, disputed pro- 
nunciations, etc. ; preseuts the English Language 
as it is to-day. Incomparably the newest and 


“age —_ pe . | best Dictionary in existence for the every-day use 
the principal cities of the United States, with car | z : 2 


8vo, cloth, leather 
mail, 


of English-speaking people. 
back, size, 944 x 7x 1% inches, $1.85; by 
2.10; with thumb index, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
- wv TR ee 
AN.D 3S. tf At. & 


A history from 1609 to 1790, by Albert S. Bolles, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Lecturer in the University of 
Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 

The first work ever published treating fully of 
the History of Pennsylvania. 

It is divided into two parts: 

The first part describing the career of William 
Penn; all of the Provisional Governors; Poli- 
tics; Early Wars; Causes of the Revolution; 
Battles and other Military Events, especially the 


| part performed by Pennsylvania Soldiers: all 


matters after peace until the adoption of the 
Second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relat- 
ing to Immigration; Land and Labor; Trade; 
Manufactures; Local Government; Highways 
and ‘Transportation; Climate and Health; 
Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion; 
Education and Literature; Science and Inven- 
tion; Architecture and Fine Arts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $5.00; half morocco, gilt top, $9.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE IN AMERICA 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


We relieve administrators of all anxiety about the 
most profitable way of disposing of a library, large or 
small. We will turn it into cash almost as quickly as 
can be done with government bonds. We will pay spot 
cash and remove the books within forty-eight hours— 
quicker than that if necessary. Prompt attention given 
to all communications. 


The most wonderful collection of books in America is in this store. We will 
undertake to supply any book you may want. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Ninth Street, below Market 
Opposite Post-office Philadelphia 


For 
Every 
Use 
That 
Velvet 
Fits 





THE BEST TEST: 


of a cook book is the extent of its usefulness. Use- 
fulness engenders popularity. Thousands of house- | 
wives have been helped by the use of Mrs. Rorer’s 
Coox Booxs. Of her large cook book alone nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold. This is commenda- 
tion of the right sort. Here’s a number of her 
books specially adapted to hot weather: 


Canning and Preserving 


Gives full directions for canning, preserving, pickling every variety of fruit 
and vegetable, and tells how to make jams, marmalades, syrups, jellies, 
vinegars, etc. You cannot fail for the recipes are sure. 

Paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Hot Weather Dishes 


A book that gives directions and recipes for many striking and delightful 
dishes for the hot season. ’Twill save you a world of trouble and annoy- 
ance. Paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


New Salads Contains a large variety of toothsome salads, many 


odd ones among the number, with the best ways 
to prepare and serve them. In salad-green cloth, 50 cents. 


Bread and Bread-Making 


Mrs. Rorer’s latest book, well illustrated, and giving recipes for a long 
array of delicious tidbits in the bread line. In cloth, 50 cents. 


Left Overs Full of ways and means of converting into delight- 


ful dishes the left overs from the daily cooking. 
Tells how to buy meats so that waste may not occur. In cloth, 50 cents. 


Sandwiches A handy book for just now, when the picnic time 


is on, and the all-important basket has to be filled. 
In cloth, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


TIMES PRINTING HOUGE 
726 CHESTNUT 68T. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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